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SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1846. 
jcnieutliaaianic 
N our last number we gave 
an outline of the proceed- 
ings of the British Arche- 
ological Association in 

Gloucester, up to Thursday, 

on the evening of which 
day a meeting was held in Cheltenham, after 
a splendid dinner at “ The Plough,” given 
by Mr. Savery to thirty of the members. 
There was a meeting in the morning also, Sir 
Samuel R. Meyrick in the chair, when papers 
were read by the chairman, Mr. Saull, and 
others. 

This outline we will briefly complete, and 
then notice more at length, such of the papers 
read and places visited as fall particularly with- 
in our province. 

At the evening meeting on Wednesday, Mr. 
Pettigrew in the chair, Mr. Roach Smith de- 
scribed what had been seen by the members 
during the excursion, especially the beautiful 
Roman pavements at Woodchester. 

Relative to these we may say the principal 
pavement is nearly fifty feet square. In size 
and richness it is equalled by few others known 
in England or elsewhere. The compartments, 
of which the great border is composed, are all 
extremely elegant, and the colouring through- 
out the whole is so managed, as to produce 








the most harmonious effect. The colours are | 


of a dark bluish grey, red, white, and several | holt, F.S.A., read a paper on ancient Irish 


shades of brown; the first is everywhere used 
for the outlines; and the red, light brown, 





and white, are introduced in all the guilloches, | 


in such a manner as to produce a sort of relief. 
Part of the pavement, near the north-east 
corner, appears to have been discoloured by 
fire; the tesser@ are mostly cubes of about 
half an inch. 

Various foundations of apartments, with 
tessellated pavements, of diverse patterns, and 
part of a hypocaust, have been found, at dif- 
ferent periods, within the churchyard, and 


principal discoveries were made in the years 
1795 and 1796, when the ground-plot of a very 
extensive Roman building was almost com- 
pletely ascertained. 

From the magnitude of the building, and 
from the richness of its decorations, Mr. Lysons 
imagines it to have been a villa, erected for 
the residence of the Roman propretor, or “ at 
least of the governor of this part of the pro- 
vinee, and occasionally, perhaps, of the em- 
peror himself.” 

The great pavement has not suffered much 
injury since the time when Mr. Lysons de- 
scribed it, except at one corner, where it was 
destroyed some years ago by frost, in conse- 
quence of its having been covered by a sort 
of trap-door of wood. Earth is found the 
best preservative, although, we fear, injury is 
done in removing it. A greater portion of the 
pavements have been uncovered on this oc- 
casion than since the time of Lysons. 

After Mr. Smith’s statement, and a discus- 
sion on the subject of Roman fortified towns in 
England, Mr. Wright reported on the Cathe- 
dral Library, and called the attention of the 
meeting to the contemplated destruction of 
St. Mary Magdalene’s Hospital Chapel, near 
the city of Gloucester. 





Mr. Niblett read a paper on the encaustie 
tiles of Gloucester Cathedral, amply illus- 
trated ; and Mr. Bailey described some curious 
monumental effigies formed with tiles, in Long- 
field Church, Surrey. 

Mr. Britton then explained a great number 
of architectural! drawings, which were hung on 
the walls chronologically, for general reference. 
Mr. Britton remarked, that when he com- 
menced his architectural career he had to 
grope his way in the dark, with no books to 
consult that were worth any thing, or that could 
be relied upon ; no public bodies to assist or 
cheer him on; and every step in the way of 
acquiring information was attended with mach 
labour and difficulty. Now the case was 
widely different, and in every respect far more 
encouraging. At our two universities there 
were two critical and learned societies, and 
two perambulating associations were travelling 
the country, with the view of diffusing a taste 
for and a knowledge of antiquities in all di- 
rections. Therefore, now, no person need 
remain uninformed on any subject in archi- 
tecture, ecclesiastical, castellated, or domestic. 
He was happy to have lived to see such an 
epoch in the history of this country, and the 
Association had his best wishes and his most 
earnest hope that it would go on diffusing 
correct, judicious, and tasteful information, in 
order to preserve all that was good, to prevent 
the introduction of all that was bad, and also 
to endeavour to counteract the erection of art- 
less, tasteless, and insignificant buildings to be 
called churches. 

A paper on Lanthony Church, near Glou- 
cester, forwarded by Mr. Vernon Guise, was 
read, together with others. 

At the meeting in Cheltenham, Mr. Fair- 


fibuiz, illustrated by some beautiful drawings; 


| Mr. J. R. Planché, F.S.A., an able paper on 


early armorial bearings; Mr. Gomonde on 
sepulebral brasses, and Mr. J. G. Waller an 
historical account of painting as formerly used 
in churches. Part of the latter valuable com- 
munication will be found in full on another 
page. 

Mr. Planché, in the course of his paper, 
produced a rubbing from the tomb in Tewkes- 
bury Abbey Church, said to be that of the 


i founder, Robert Fitzhamon, who died circa 
contiguous to the great pavement; but the | 


1107. The tomb was stated to have been 
erected in 1241, and the chapel which con- 
tained it was added by Abbot Parker, at the 
beginning of the 16th century. It was known 
that the brasses had been taken from the tomb, 
but the rubbing now exhibited shewed the 
exact outline of the missing effigy, and proved 
beyond a doubt, to any person acquainted with 
medieval costume, that the figure must have 
been that of a knight, in the armour, not of 
the 12th or 13th, but of the close of the 14th, 
or perhaps the beginning of the 15th century, 
and therefore not agreeing with either the 
supposed date of the tomb, or of the chapel 
which contains it. The bassinet had been 
sharply conical, and surrounded by an orlie, 
and the hilts of the sword and dagger were 
distinctly those of the weapons of the reign of 
Richard II. or Henry 1V. Mr. Green Waller 
inclined to the latter date. 

Mr. Planché called the attention of local 
antiquaries to this discrepancy between the 
printed accounts and the existing remains. 
T he epitaph quoted by Sandford is no longer 
visible. Sandford also mentions a tomb in 
Tewkesbury Abbey Church, to Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester, on which the 
arms of Robert Consul of Gloucester “ were 
anciently depicted.”’ No such tomb is now 











Warwick’s, in the same church, and stated, 
that it was the intention of the council to re- 
quest Lord Brooke, one of the patrons of the 
association, to bring the matter under the con- 
sideration of his noble family to whom this 
exquisite relic must be particularly interesting. 
We trust this will not be neglected. 

A party of sixty left Gloucester on Friday 
morning to visit Sir Samuel Meyrick at Goon- 
nich Court, and were entertained by that 
gentleman munificently. Goodrich Coart, 
which contains one of the finest collections of 
arms, armour, and antiquities, in England, has 
been raised by Sir Samuel on the banks of the 
Wye, after the model of a Rhine castle. Mr. 
Edward Blore, we understand, was the archi- 
tect employed, and the cost of the strue- 
ture was something like 30,000/, The situation 
is magnificent, and when seen from the river, 
the effect of the building is exceedingly fine. 
Some of the details of the interior are not 
exactly to our taste, but the visit was so full 
of excitement, as to give little opportunity for 
calm examination. Goodrich Castle, a fine 
ruin with a Norman keep, is seen from the 
principal apartments, and increases the charms 
of the landscape. 

At the dinner in the hall, some of the Welsh 
minstrels and harpists, placed in the gallery, 
regaled the ears of the visitors with their na- 
tive wood notes wild, producing an effect, in 
conjunction with the scene, which will not be 
easily forgotten by those who were present. 

On the road to Goodrich, the cortége stopped 
at Ross, and examined the Town Holl, the 
house inscribed, “John Kyrle, the man of 
Ross. Died Nov. 7th, 1724. Aged 88,"— 
and the church. The Town Hall affords one 
among many instances of the destructible 
nature of the red sand-stone. The eburech 
has been recently restored; the trees still grow 
in the north aisle. 

It was nearly eight o'clock in the evening 
when the Association returned to Gloucester ; 
and at nine o’elock they were gathered to- 
gether again, with many who had not been to 
Goodrich ; and Mr. K. H. Fryer laid before 
the meeting the charters of Gloucester (through 
the kindness of the corporation), and com- 
mented on the principal of them. Many of 
these were profusely illuminated. 

Dr. Claxson read an elaborate and valuable 
paper on the heraldic bearings in the cathe- 
dral, chiefly on the glass, and shewed the 
errors committed by former writers. The 
celebrated tomb of Curthose (the arms on 
which were described), was originally in the 
choir. It was broken by Cromwell's soldiers, 
and sold, but was afterwards brought again 
to the cathedral and restored. He believed 
that it had been tooched up and injared by 
a busy verger; bat fortanately there was o 
MS, in the Lansdowne Collection, dated 1610, 
which described it as it originally was. 

Mr. Waller said the effigy was not coeval 
—it was not earlier than the 13th centary. 

Mr. Fairholt, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Jobo 
Webb remarked on various parts of the paper. 

Mr. Bailey then gave an account of the visit 
of some members of the Association to the 
church of Deerhurst, and the rained prior;. 
He considered that the church was of Satén 
work, mach before that in the cathedral; that 
it was one of the earliest specimens of Christisa 
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erchitecture in England. There were two 


- distinct towers attached to each other. One 


of the windows had a triangular head, and was 
divided into two openings by a fluted pilaster, 
of which the lower part of the flutes was filled 
with a cable moulding. Some labels inside 
the church terminated with snakes’ heads. 
There was a mural painting too, which he 
thought Saxon. 

Mr. Wright remarked, that snakes and 
dragons were common decorations in Saxon 
writings. 

Mr. Godwin said, without reference to the 
example under notice, he thought it desirable 
to caution members against too hastily ascrib- 
ing buildings to the Saxon period; the more 
80, too, as there seemed a leaning in the Asso- 
ciation towards that course. Investigation and 
analogy, as well as documentary evidence, had 
shewn how few buildings of this period really 
remained. 

Relative to Deerhurst we may remark, that 
the ruins of the priory immediately adjoining 
the church are occupied by pigs and cows, and 
are in a sad state of ruin. The church itself, 
the Rev. Mr. Sayers remarked at the meeting, 
is in good hands. 

After a discussion, in which the Rev. Mr. 
Ellacombe (an indefatigable antiquary), Mr. 
Crofton Croker, and others, took part, Mr. 
Wright gave an account of his visit to Lan- 
thony Abbey, and said, masses of ruins were 
concealed in the field adjoining, perbaps even 
the church aud the cloisters. When there, 
three gentlemen were measuring for the Fo- 
rest of Dean Company, and he learnt they 
were about to construct a dock. In the course 
of this work much might be discovered, and 
he trusted the archeologists of Gloucester 
would watch well the proceedings. 

A paper on the primeval archxology of 
Dorsetshire, by Mr. Warne, was then read, 
and the meeting did not separate till very 
late. 

On Saturday, the last day, the morning was 
devoted to a visit to Berkeley Castle, the seat 
of Earl Fitzhardinge, and one of the few an- 
cient baronial castles still occupied as a resi- 
dence. The plan of the castle is interesting, 
and the general effect picturesque and striking. 
Within, however, bad taste has been efficiently 
exerted to destroy all that was interesting ; and 
as a last effort, it scattered over the roofs at 
least fifty cowls of every possible degree of 
ugliness. 

There is, nevertheless, much to interest a 
careful observer, especially the hall and 
chapel. The room in which Edward II. was 
murdered has, of course, historical value. 

The church, at a short distance from the 
castle, has several striking points, particularly 
a massive stone rood-screen of late date. The 
body of the chureh is early English; the west 
front has a window of five lofty lights with semi- 
circular heads, shewing a period of transition. 

At four o'clock, the closing meeting was 
held in Gloucester, Mr. Pettigrew in the chair, 
when votes of thanks were passed to the cor- 
poration; the local association; Sir Samuel 
Meyrick ; the officers and others. Sir James 
Annesley, Sir Henry Dillon, Mr. Croker, Mr. 
Guise, Mr. Alderman Walker (for the corpo- 
ration), the Rev. Mr. Sayers, the Rev. Mr. 
Ellacombe, the Rev. Mr. Booth, &c,, took 
part in the proceedings, and thus terminated 
a week most pleasurable and instructive, from 


which much good, we are satisfied, will 
result.* 
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The following article gives an abstract of 
Mr. Cresy’s paper, and of some of the other 
communications read. 





AN ACCOUNT OF GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL, 

The Abbey Church of Gloucester, Mr. 
Cresy said, is one of the most ancient in the 
kingdom, and it was originally dedicated to St, 
Peter. It was founded in the year 681, in the 
reign of Ethelred, and to its foundation the 
city owed its importance. The Benedictines 
who came from France, and to whom we are 
indebted for many of the finest ecclesiastical 
buildings in this kingdom, were settled at 
Gloucester. Their sanctity produced a change 
in the state of the country; fee were built 
in a style of magnificence ; kings devoted large 
portions of their riches to build and endow 
them, and great privileges were conferred upon 
them. In the case of Benedictines located 
at Gloucester, the Forest of Dean paid them 
tithe for the venison killed in it, nr gi 
caught in the River Severn was sent not to 
the king’s, but to the abbot’s table. The 
people had at first opposed the introduction 
of the Benedictines after the secular clergy 
were driven out in 1022, and had killed seven 
monks in a combat which took place at Chur- 
cham, for doing which the Pope declared that 


so much land should be given to the charch | 
as would support these seven monks living. | 


The whole structure of the cathedral at Glou- 
cester was originally built, from its foundation, 
in 1058, by Aldred, Bishop of Worcester. He 
considered that the crypt under the choir, the 
bey iy pillars and walls of the nave and 
choir, the walls of the transepts, and, in fact, the 
entire shell of the building are of the Saxon 
strneture, and although cut into and altered 
by the Normans and their successors, retain 
their original dimensions, and shew that the 
cathedral bas not been augmented since the 
original foundation was laid ; the Lady Chapel 
only excepted. Mr. Cresy then described the 
building in all its details, commencing with 
the crypt. Upon examining the principles 
upon which this crypt is set out, we find that, 
simple as they are, they indicate a thorough 
knowledge of the arts of design; we mast re- 
member that to get rid of all complex lines, 
and to acquire simplicity, is the result of a 
gradual and slow iy eyes That all the 
points of support may be equally distributed, 
itis necessary that some regular figure should 
be adopted, and the one selected here is the 
circle, from the centre of which proceeds the 
whole design: an idea which, probably, they 
had derived from the Roman structures, in 


which the circle was largely employed. He 
described the chapels in the crypt walls, | 


columns, arches, foundation walls, and divi- 
sions, the solidity of the masonry, &c. 
Ascending to the nave, Mr. Cresy observed, 
that it bore so strong a resemblance to the 
erypt, that no doubt could be entertained that 


they were erected at the same time. In every | 
particular the ee of the nave is precisely the | 


same as that of the crypt. The alterations in 
the structure were marked in a manner which 
indicated the tools employed in making them. 
Where dates are not available, we must refer 
to the manner in which work is done for in- 
formation as to the time of its accomplish- 
ment. The manner of cutting stone differed 
widely in ancient times; in Egypt a bronzed 
chisel was used. ‘The Greeks used tools of a 
superior kind, which were afterwards intro- 
duced into Italy. The Saxons had to fabricate 
their tools; they used the hatchet, und all the 
buildings erected by them are marked by sure 
indications that neither the saw nor the chisel, 
but the hatchet alone, was used on the surface 
of the stone work. Mr. Cresy then described 
the work in detail, and in the course of his 
observations, adverted to Tewkesbury Abbey 
Church, which he said closely resembled Glou- 
cester Cathedral in its style and mode of con- 
struction. This description of it was, how- 
ever, taken from bis own notes, thirty years 
old. It was from no preconcerted determina- 
tion on the part of Mr. Britton and himself to 
tell the same, but simply the opinion expressed 
almost naturally by eyes directed to the same 
subject. “ Had I taken another view,” con- 
tinued Mr. Cresy, “1 would have looked 
again rather than have differed from an early 
friend, whose enthusiasm certainly assisted in 
kindling the latent spark, which will, I trust, 








- a 
illamine my evening as cheerfully as it does 
his.” The lecturer then described the whis- 
——) lery, quoting the verse inscribed on 
the wali— 


Doubt not but God who sits on high, 
Thy secret prayer can bear; 

When a dead wall thus cunningly 
Conveys soft whispers to the ear. 





The lecturer digressed to describe the prin- 
ciples by which the phenomena of whispering 
galleries are occasioned, justifying the diver- 
sion from the main point by explaining the 
greut importance of the subject in the erection 
of public buildings, He then proceeded to 
consider the question whether the cathedral 
was a Saxon or a Norman structure, upon 
which he dilated at great length. The columns 
at Canterbury, in the glorious choir of Con- 
rad, were of the style known as the Opus 
Romanum, which differed widely from the 
Saxon. Canterbury Cathedral had been de- 
stroyed by fire in 1088, prior to Serlo’s appoint- 
ment as abbot of the cathedral, but in all 
probability the main walls and the massive 
columns had survived. Now Serlo having 
come from Normandy, it was likely that in 
his reparations he would adopt the style then 
prevalent in that country, and as confirmatory 
of his views that the structure was fundamen- 
tally Saxon, he might mention that the mould- 
ings constituting the half piers did not cor- 
respond with the cylindrical pillars that are 
opposite. These Norman reparations were 
evident in the windows, in which the Saxon 
masonry does not bond with the Norman. 
Mr. Cresy then stated the course, and depicted 
the features of the reparation carried on by 
Serlo, Hameline, Blande, Foliot, Thokey, and 
W ygemore, the latter of whom lived in 1300, 
Thokey vaulted the nave and erected the 
elegant buttresses against the south wall; he 
(Mr. C.) regretted that they had not done 
their duty in resisting the internal pressure on 
the wall, but such was the fact; they had been 
driven about eleven inches out of the perpen- 
dicular. The offerings on the tomb of Ed- 
ward the Second, whose body had been brought 
to the Cathedral from Berkeley Castle, after 
his murder, and buried by Abbot Thokey, 
were so rich, that Wygemore was enabled, by 
the produce of six years’ alms, to build the 
chapel of St. Andrews, and also to add several 
other buildings to the monastery. The offer- 
ings were made in St. Andrew’s chapel. Mr. 
Cresy then gave a beautiful description of the 
mode of altering the style of architecture, or 
rather of combining one with the other; by 
contrasting the various styles, he observed, we 
are able to trace the progress of change during 
four centuries. The simple massive column 
had given way to an addition of smaller 
cylinders, then to the pier, and lastly to a variety 
of small columns, until almost a new character 
had been given to the structure. The great 
east window, Mr. Cresy went on to say, had no 
rival in extent or beauty; and by an ingenious 
contrivance, it was made to occupy more width 
than the choir itself. The great window at 
| York was between four and six feet less. 
After describing the cloisters and their con- 
| tents, Mr. Cresy proceeded tothe tower, which 
| is upwards of 40 feet in breadth, and 225 in 
height from the street; rich in ornament, yet 
its strength was in no wise diminished by it. 
The motto of Seabrook, the founder of the 
tower, still remained on some of the tiles 
which had been preserved in the cathedral. 
“If this abbey must be dissolved, the will of 
the Lord be done.”” The lecturer then noticed 
the great ingenuity with which the Lady 
Chapel had been added to the choir, without 
interfering with the light of the great east 
window ; no one would imagine that there was 
a building beyond that window. The lee- 
turer then adverted to the great benefit con- 
ferred on architecture by the early lodges of 
freemasons, who had in the thirteenth century 
spread themselves throughout Europe, and had 
received the thanks of the pope for the science 
which they bad displayed in building eeclesi- 
astical edifices, “‘ We must not attribute,” 
be said, “to the monks or the clergy the 
credit of having designed or executed any part 
of this fabric, for they were not versed in geo- 
metry, or in the skill of laying stone; the 
styles would not have ly advanced to 
such perfection, if they had not been fostered 
and appreciated by a body, whose interest and 
duty it was to devote their entire attention to 
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the subject; it is not to the clergy that we owe 
the coarse caricatures that we find here and 
elsewhere, exhibited to ridicule the monks, bat 
to the freemasons; and unless the subject of 
construction had been taken up by such a 
body, the continuous chain could not have been 
so admirably preserved. There would have 
been some sudden change of style ; we should 
not have had following the examples we have 
mentioned, the groining of the south transept, 
followed by that of the north, then that of 
the choir and presbytery ; afterwards the per- 
fection of what we find in the cloister, and the 
nice application of both styles in the Lady 
Chapel. An individaal genius may strike out 
some new style, though the instances are rare ; 
but we cannot break in upon a train of pro- 
gressive improvements without its being more 
apparent than exhibited in this Abbey Church, 
or in others where the styles follow in regular 
succession. An architect cannot hope to in- 
vent until he has made himself master of all 
he has done—and can the clergy devote their 
time to so secular a calling? ‘The various 
styles are all beautifal of their kind, each has 
its genius and proportions. They must be un- 
derstood before they can be advanced. In the 
styles of the middie ages we trace this pro- 
gressive advancement, we proceed from the 
Saxon heavy masses to the more delicate, we 
have no fetters put upon this advancement, we 
move on until we arrive at perfection. And 
we are persuaded that as quantity of material 
is dispensed with, science and knowledge of 
its quality make up for the loss, We come to 
the delicate style of the sixteenth century, by 
slow yet measured degrees. There is not a 
link wanting. The lodges of freemasons, like 
an individual, seem to increase in knowledge 
as they increase in years.” 

It is to be regretted, that at the Reformation 
the entire conventual buildings had not been 
preserved, for then we might have been able 
to obtain ideas of the domestic manners, and 
of the amount of hospitality and charity of the 
time. It was said that the destruction of the 
subsidiary buildings was to be justified by a 
regard for the beauty of the cathedral which 
they surrounded, bet he thought the true way 
to restore the edifice to its original beauty, 
was not to destroy, but to restore those build- 
ings. It was quite a mistaken notion to sup- 
pose that isolation wus a necessary condition 
of the beauty of a building; and the greatness 
of this cathedral consisted in the number of its 
buildings, which had almost outnumbered the 
rest of the city, each building differing from 
the rest, yet all preserving the same religious 





character, the cathedral giving expression to | 


the whole. Mr. Cresy ended thus :— 

“ Before we conclude, it is necessary per- 
haps that we again refer to the chronological 
history of this beautiful structure: in it we see 
the gradual progress the science of architecture 
made during nearly 600 years. In 1058, was 
consecrated the Saxon church; 1088 to 1100, 
the Norman was in progress; 1228 to 1243, 
the nave vaulted, and the misereres of the choir 
introduced; 1307 to 1329, south aisle of the 
nave by Abbot Thokey; 1329 to 1337, the 
transepts in progress of alteration by John 
Wygemore ; 1337 to 1351, the choir vaulted by 
Adam de Staunton; 1351 to 1377, portions of 
the presbytery by Thomas de Horton; 1331 
to 1412, the cloister by Walter de Froucester ; 
1421 to 1437, west front, and of nave and seuth 
porch by John Morwent; 1450 to 1457, central 
tower by Abbot Seabrook ; 1457 to 1472, Lady 
Chapel by Richard Hanley; 1472 to 1499, Lady 
Chapel by William Farley; 1514, parts of choir 
by William Parker. And now let me thank 
you for your patient attention to a discourse, 
which to some of my hearers may have ap- 

red somewhat prolix, but which is very 
inadequate to its subject. On the opinions 
have advanced, I have been guided solely by a 
desire to ascertain the truth, and should sub- 
sequent inquiry prove that I am in error, I shall 
most willingly acknowledge it. We have all 
some favourite theory, which we naturally seek 
to substantiate; but it is not a healthy zeal 
which endeavours to distort facts to our pur- 
pose: my only object is to diffuse an interest in, 
and an admiration for, the exquisite specimens 
of our noble art, bequeathed to us by our an- 
cestors, whether Saxon or Norman. Eight 
centuries have passed away since the iron hee) 
of the latter was placed on the neck of the for- 
mer; and if some few traces of the injury yet 
remain, let it be our endeavour to obliterate 








them; henceforth let the Norman allow that 
he found in the land of the Angles, reared to 
the most sublime of purposes, many noble struc- 
tares, and let the Saxon gratefully admit that 
to the Norman he is indebted for the preserva- 
tion and adornment of these evidences of a 
common Christianity.” 





GROTESQUE CARVINGS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

Mr. Wright’s remarks on this subject, pre- 
viously alluded to, were to the following ef- 
feet :— 

He said, that “since the discussion in the 
morning he had very carefully examined the 
sculptures in the cathedral; and his object in 
again adverting to the subject was simply to 
show how necessary it wae, in endeavouring 
to explain branches of art in the middle ages, 
to be well acquainted with the literature of 
those ages. A question had arisen that morn- 
ing, as to whether the grotesque carvings of 
the seats of the choir were the work of the 
monks and clergy or of the freemasons. Mr, 
Cresy had adopted the latter opinion; bat he 
(Mr. Wright) differed from that conclusion; 
and his reason for disagreeing with it was, that 
there was not a single one of those scalptures 
that had not its representative, and he believed 
type, in the literature of the day, which lite- 
rature originated with, and was peculiar to the 
clergy, using the term in a more extensive 
sense than at present,—the clergy in those 
days meaning every person who had received 
an education, and who was thus entitled to the 
benefit of clergy. Amongst those persons was 
a large body of literature, differing very much 
from the monkish legends and theological 
writings, and representing to those legends 
and theological writings quite as large a pro- 
portion as the popular literature bears to the 
theological works of the present day. This 
literature consisted of all sorts of treatises on 
science, amongst which the most popular was 
that called ‘ Bestialis, or Natural History,’ an- 
der which head were described numbers of 
peculiar animals, which existed not only in 
nature, but in fables and stories. There were 
also historical, and various works of amuse- 
ment, which represented the spirit of the 
monks and clergy of that day much more ac- 
curately than it was exhibited in their legends 
and theology. There was not a single repre- 
sentation in the sculptares of the cathedral 
which could not be found deseribed in the old 
literature of the day. In some churches it 
was not uncommon for the sculptures to repre- 
sent the whole bistory of some well-known 
romance; and even in the cathedral he found 
a carving of a combat between a knight and a 
giant; which combat he believed he could find 
described in one of the romances to which he 
had alluded. Therefore, archeologists should 
always well consider before they pronounced 
an opinion upon works of art executed in the 
middle ages, and should endeavour to combine 
upon every occasion a knowledge of art and a 
knowledge also of the literature of the period 
to which their inquiries referred. He dis- 
agreed with the opinion first formed, that the 
masons were more likely to be the authors of 
those particular satires upon the monks, and 
upon the morals of the age, than the clergy 
themselves. But the trath was, that those 
popular books of the middle ages contained 
things which, if not seen, we should be per- 
fectly astonished to be told were to be found 
there. There were satires and satirical allu- 
sions of every description; and in some of 
them even the Scriptures themselves were 
burlesqued. There was, for instance, a manu- 
script gospel of St. Pancras now in the British 
Museom, which if published at the present 
day would be visited with extreme punish- 
ment. It was not necessary, therefore, to 
suppose these sculptures to be the works of 
the masons, or that the monks were at all 
scrupulous in carrying their satires into the 
carvings of their churches.” 

As Mr. Repton’s paper also refers especially 
to the cathedral, it may properly follow here. 


ON THE SHAPE OF THE ARCH, WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO THE DATE OF BU LLDINGS. 

I have observed in many semi-circular arches 
erected before the year 1100, that the crown 
is slightly sunk, owing to the great weight 
they have to support. I imagine that in con- 
sequence of this, the arches were from that 
period sometimes struck from two centres, the 
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‘apna 80 near to each other as hardly 

perceptible, as in the west front of Saint 
Denis, near Paris (the work of Abbot Sager 
Sean te the prent noch 1a Beehetreneeh, 


> 


a shape 
date of the building, but rather to look to the 
details of mouldings, capitals of columns, &c. 
The members of the society have now an oppor- 
tunity of examining the semi-circular door on 
the north side of west end of Gloucester 
Cathedral, which from its details does noi 

to be earlier than the time of Henry 111. 
| segeainn may be said of the round-headed 
windows at St. Nicholas’s Church, near the 
cathedral). The sharp-pointed arch, with its 
zig-zag mouldings above the door, appears to 
be of an earlier date than the door itself; ir. 
about the time of King Stephen.* 

About the end of the reign of Stephen, the 
transition style, as it is now called, began, when 
we often find the mixture of the pointed with 
the round-headed arch. 

We may smile to hear it asserted, that the 
pointed arch was first introduced in 1135, when 
one was lately discovered in a Roman barrow 
at Rougbham, near St. Edmund's Bury. 

A curious specimen of the next style, and 
worthy of notice, in Gloucester Cathedral, is 
seen in the Monk’s Treasury—its trefoil 
arches and the trefoil and quatrefoil holes are 
as if carved into a plain flat wall without any 
return mouldings. The capitals of colamns, 
with their bold foilage, are peculiar to the time 
of Henry lf. The great circle in the centre 
is composed of eight pointed arches, of which 
four have a rude and an early specimen of the 
“tracery within tracery,” which afterwards 
he much in the reigns of Edward L., I1., 

-, &e. 

The heavy style of architecture of Edward I. 
and II. may be seen in the work of Abbot 
we in the south side of the nave. The 
plain sharp gables on the buttresses are ad- 
mired by many of the young architects of the 
present day, bat are sometimes improperly in- 
troduced in their designs, as, for example, 
when mixed with the Tudor style of the 15th 
and 16th centuries. 

The arch of the great window at the west 
end of the cathedral (erected about 1377), is 
very uograceful, Ye struck from two centres, 
the ends being slightly rounded off. 

The new part of the ehoir with the rich 
tracery in the windows, not being subdivided 
in half days or lights, reminds us of the work 
of William of Wickham at Winchester. The 
Lady’s Chapel was executed as late as 1499, by 
Abbot Farleigh, who had the good taste to 
prefer the simplicity of the style of the choir 
to that which generally prevailed in the 15th 
and 16th centaries, 

The monument of Edward Il. is a fine 
specimen of the period (after 1327). The lower 
parts, with the ogee arches and tracery, remind 
us of the Prior’s Chapel at Ely, and appear to 
have been erected nearly at the same time. 
The elegant pinnacles, with their sharp croc- 
ketted gables above, are certainly an improve- 
ment upon those erected about the end of 
Henry III. or beginning of Edward L.{ 

The porch is not of an earlier date than 
Henry V., as the arms of England are re- 
sper by ta ree fleurs-de-lis instead of semée. 

t is much to be regretted that the six la 
statues are missing, which have destroyed 
appearance of the perpendicular lines, so much 
admired in Gothic Architecture; a character 
very different from the Greci-gothic towers at 
Westminster Abbey, which are subdivided into 
a number of horizontal cornices, 








ward IV. or VIl., as in a wisdow from Kaapten 
Tans ieeht aktdacin anus be odeeeene eee 
architecture, nor can the beautiful wooden chest in Fret- 
tingham Church of the 14th oF 16th centary. The semi- 
cireular doorway in Church, Sussex from the 
details of its mouldings), not appear to be muca earlier 
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DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES. 


A return of fees received by surveyors of 
districts, from the lst of January, 1845, to Ist 
of March, 1846 (a period of fourteen months), 
as ordered by the House of Commons, is now 
before us. The production of this document, 
we are disposed to think, will lead to important 
results, perhaps to an alteration in the system 
altogether. We abstract the following startling 
faets :— 


The total amount of fees paid 

to district surveyors for new 

, within the fourteen 

months (5,074 completed ; 
Bh eb A ase so bebe £9,376 3 0 





progress) ° 9,242 13 0 
For party-walls ‘ 209 17 0 
For special duties .......- 1,236 8 8 
Shewing that the metropolitan 


public has altogether paid 
the sum of...00s.ee00++-£20,064 16 8 


The following aresome of the largest amounts 
received by individual surveyors within the 

riods named, without deducting the expenses 
ineurred, or the sums remaining unpaid to 
them. 


The surveyor of the northern division £. s. d. 
CO TANGO. cncccccessacecescoe 400 16 9 
FRMEMAY cconcacceeessvacee G06 40. OU 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch ...... 560 5 0 
page eee. ee 2 ee) 994 16 0 
St. Pameras oo ss ccccssesese 1265 15 O 
ESTE OS. co cccccectcss. Sse a0 @ 
WORE cs sciccccccs.s.. B'S © 
CURBS Seis codececcscass, “OF 19 9 
South Kensington .......... 637 16 0 
St. Margaret, Westminster.... 52013 0 
St. George, Hanover-square .. 77213 0 

Newington, part of Lambeth, 
Oi ck ki evsga ve diessscs: 919 1 6 

St. Saviour, and part of Lam- 
beth ee ee ee ee ee ee eeeeeeree 438 14 0 
South Lambeth... ee eee e*eeenee 476 8 0 
Camberwell ee ee er ewer ee aeeee 454 16 0 
Bermondsey.....ssccccseee. 500 6 O 








BUILDERS’ ESTIMATES. 

Mr. Eptrorn,—The leading article in a late 
number of your valuable journal upon “ Build- 
ers’ Estimates,” induces me to beg your inser- 
tion of the following communication, shewing 
how in some instances, estimates when not 
opened in the presence of parties are treated 
by committees. 

A short time since I was informed by letter 
from an architect, that the committee of the 
London and County Joint Stock Bank were 
willing to receive tenders for alterations to 
their premises at Romford. I prepared m 
estimate, and forwarded it, endorsed as directed, 
to the architect's office, the amount of which 
was 6157, Out of five other persons applied 
to, only one other estimate was received, the 
amount of which I have since learned was 
6441.; the other parties declined, in conse- 

ence of the shortness of the time allowed 

or making the estimates. Upon inquiry, 
# was told a week afterwards, the com- 
mittee had not decided upon the estimates, 
and the following week T vaccived another 
letter from the architect, informing me they 
had declined to accept my tender, it not being 
the lowest. 

The treatment I have in this instance to 
complain of is, that the person who is em- 
ployed to do the work, and whose estimate is 
5982, was not applied to until after the first 
two estimates were opened. 

1 am, Sir, &c., 
Romford, Aug. 4, 1846. Jno, Bantiert. 


Sin,—In arecentcontract fora public building, 
open to all that are qualified, the advertisement 
expressly states ; the tenders are to be sent in 
Ma 2 Gives time, and the names of two respon- 

me sureties are also to be named and sent 
with the tenders. One of the said contractors 
does not conform to the requisition of the eom- 
mittee, but states at the bottom of bis tender— 
should mine be the lowest tender, my sureties 
shall be fortheoming, or words to that effect. 

Now my opinion is, that the non-compliance 
with the r renders the party so 
tendering ineligible as a contractor; and that 





legally all parties, in the event of a person so 
conleriag being employed, may recover the 
expenses to which ey have been put in pre- 
paring their tender estimate. A person so 
tendering may guess at an amount in all open 
contracts, and if too low, back out by stat 
his sureties are not willing, &c. shoul 
like much to have your opinion in your next 
number, if you will take the trouble, which 
may lead to other remarks from your very nu- 
merous and able correspondents, and assist to 
purge contracting of some of its abuses. 

From an Ovp Supscriser. 

Aug. 3rd, 1846. 


*,° It does not appear to us that much is 
gained by forcing builders to ask persons to 
become their sureties, without the certainty of 
needing the favour. ‘The mere fact of having 
named his sureties would not prevent one who 
was so inclined, from declaring off under the 
circumstances named. 

Still, if the requirement be made in the first 
instance, it should in justice be insisted on 
from all. 





STATE OF THE LONDON CHURCH- 
YARDS.* 

In any change of burying places there must 
be some lesion of private feeling, always to be 
regretted; therefore the less that it can be 
done with the better. That it wii be done, 
however, now, every one must see; with 
the less surprise, that it ought to have been 
long ago, a shocking system having been 
carried on in the teeth of common propriety 
and decency. 

No government, consequently, could long 
resist it, supposing it were disposed. But it 
is very satisfactory to see that Sir George Grey 
has not only accepted the subject for next 
session, but shewn an honourable personal 
interest in the question. 

At Islington, the old churchyards are so 
crammed, that it is almost impossible to sink a 
new grave inthem. The coffins in the vaults 
(all lead) are above the level of the ground, 
and visible through the grated windows—not a 
desirable circumstance in some respects. 
There isa better ground at the Chapel of Ease, 
Holloway, not so much used as it might be. 
Besides a small general one styled “ New Bun- 
hill,” these are the only ones for 55,000. 

St. Luke's, Old-street (50,000), is better, 
from a noble private gift of four or five acres 
at the back of the church; but this is, not 
slowly, filling. 

At Shoreditch, the old chureh-yard is not 
very large, about 3 acres, and the poor-ground, 
very dirty, not balf that size. But as there 
are church-yards at Howton and Haggerstone, 
the aggregate parish, with upwards of 80,000 
inhabitants, may not be so badly situated as 
some others. 

Bethnal Green, with 75,000, has, the writer 
regrets to find, only the o/d churchyard, per- 
haps 34 acres, rather improved. Zen new 
churches have been established, and the 
writer fully believes, that the poor (whose 
wretched condition he described at length in 
a statement in the Morning Herald, at Easter 
1833) are much more kindly attended to—but 
not one burying-ground. 

Whitechapel, upwards of 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, has a church-yard (besides a “ poor- 
gromes "> less than an acre and a balf,— 
ess than a third of what it ought to be, and 
its appearance is very far from creditable 
to the parish; though in all such cases a 
church-yard must resemble a kitchen-garden 
much more than a field; not a pleasant, but, 
unhappily, @ very true comparison. The 
ground (to the south only) of the large church 
of Spitalfields is too small for 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. St. George’s, and other parishes beyond 
the Tower, are rather better; but if the whole 
of Stepney church-yard, though very large, 
is not yet occupied, it cannot always last as the 
only one for ninety thousand inhabitants ! 

Some suburbs—as Hackney (especially), Ken- 
sington, Chelsea, and Newington (but not the 
“ Borough”), are ina better state than more 
inward parishes; but reasons for a better sys- 
tem will occur in more than one of them. 
— the —— St. Saviour’s ehurch 

very properly, h too i , 
pay se 
effect above here, in London. There 
is also a lL inelosure by Union-street, and 








* See page 380, ante, 





another at some almshouses——the aggre- 
gate quite insufficient for 20,000 inhabitants. 
Christ Church, with the same population, is 
not much better furnished—the ground very 
dirty. St. George's, with 46,000 inhabitants, 
the writer believes much too limited: S&. 
Olave’s and St. John’s, better. The town 
district of Lambeth tolerable. S&. John’s, 
Waterloo-road, auxiliary to the same, has a 
ground of moderate size, mach and becoming! 
ornamented with flowers, but fast tenan 
St. Paul’s, Deptford, though a very consider- 
able churchyard, is said to be, in parts, ina 
very bad condition, not very unlike the most 
horrible of ali — Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
fields. At Greenwich, the churchyards are 
getting inadequate to the doubled population— 


:000. 

Of extra-mural City parishes, Aldersgate has 
a very neat churchyard, but not sufficient for 
5,000 inhabitants. Bishopsgate, 12,000, must 
be termed both limited and slovenly ; the keep- 
ing graves for the poor unclosed and un- 
filled up, a practice stopped several years ago 
at St. Giles, has been denounced, here, by the 
press. Aldgate, 10,000, is said to have half 
an acre, but it looks to the writer much less. 
A shocking accident here, a few years back, 
ealled attention to the subject. The inhabi- 
tants of neighbouring houses are often obliged 
to keep their windows shut to exclude the viti- 
ated atmosphere ;—surely a crying fact, re- 
quiring little addition. 

In many churchyards, if the graves could 
be dug from twenty yards deep, and filled 
to within two yards of the surface, there 
might be decency without premature disturb- 
ance. On any other principle, putting aside 
“pyramids” above ground, or combustion of 

jes, PHYSICALLY 1MPossiBLe. If any one 
thinks this a “foolish flourish,” let him use 
his eyes and understanding. “ Omne minus 
continet in se majus,” would as little do in 
mathematics as logic.—‘ But why say thin 
to excite and harrow persons’ feelings?” — W hy 
does a surgeon use caustic, when he feels a di- 
sease is both curable and must be eured? (Sel- 
fish and crue! experiments werea very different 
thing). J.D. Pasas. 








ELECTRIC CONDUCTORS FOR 
BUILDINGS. 

Sin,—I noticed in a daily journal that the 
spire of the new church at Leicester was struck 
by the lightning, during the late terrific storm, 
and nearly destroyed. 1 trust some corre- 
spondent will send you an account of it, and 
state whether any electrie conductor was 
attached to it, and how constructed, in ease 
such provision was made. 

1 am of opinion that every pyramidal com- 
position, whether spire or steeple, under which 
name I class most of our pew metropolitan 
churches, should be provided with so simple 
and cheap a safeguard. I have directed the 
execution of many lightning conductors on 
Professor Murray’s principle (which he com- 
municated to me many years vgo*), and had the 
es agg of testing their efficacy during the 
past month, at a new church in course of 
erection in Yorkshire, which is built upona 
considerable eminence to a height of nearly 
130 feet, and, consequently, is more exposed 
tham any other object near it. The conductor 
was fixed te the spire, forming a portion of 
the cross, and continued past its base in as 
direct a line as possible, down the tower to 
within twenty feet of the ground. The scaffold- 
ing was not struck, and the poles ran several 
feet above the point of the conductor. 

The flash was seen, and on leaving the un- 
finished end in its course to the rock (on which 
the church is built), a sound at the same 
instant was produced, which the workmen who 
were sheltered under a shed, within 50 feet of 
the tower, described like “ the crack of a rifle ;” 
and this was immediately followed by a heavy 
peal of thunder, which so terrified the work- 
men that they hastened out of the church-yard; 
no damage whatever was done to the building. 
I have heard from several parties who reside 
near to the works so protected, that they have 
seen the electric fluid thus safely carried off. 
The cost in the has never exceeded 
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stroyed for want of such provision, was the 
cause of my introduction to the professor.— 
{ am, Sir, &e. X. 
London, Sth August, 1846. 
*,” On more than one occasion we hare 
pointed out the necessity of this provision. 








FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


The Modern Memphis.—W hatever the Na- 
tional or similar papers may ¢e/l us, the artistic, 
the structural activity of Paris must be now of 
an extraordinary kind. The Quai d’Orsai has 
presented, of late, the appearance which those 
wharfs of the cities of the Nile must have had 
in the times of the Pharaohs, as cargoes of 
white (Carrara) marble, granite, and other 
rocks, are constantly pouring in, and are car- 
ried off to all parts of the metropolis. Most 
of these immense blocks and slabs are destined 
for the tomb of the Emperor, the palace of the 
President of the Lower House, and that of the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. These thr 
monuments alone afford employment to eight 
hundred workmen. 

The column of the Place du Chatelet is to 
be restored. This structure, which 
some character of elegance, was the first whiel 
was erected to the memory of the armies 
the Republic and the empire, at the begin- 
ning of the present century. At that time this 


square was encumbered by old houses, which | 


have since been all demolished. 

At the four angles of the Pont de la Can- 
corde, the foundations of four pavilion- pedestals 
have been jast laid, all in hewn bioeks of 
stone. They will be adorned by the colossal 
statues of Commerce, Indastry, Agriculture, 
and Navigation.—The restoration of the great 
hall of the Court of Commerce has been eom- 
pleted, und the sittings opened in this mag- 
nificent locale. 


The First Atmospheric Railway in France. | 


—A cargo of enormous cast-iron tubes has 
arrived at the Quai des Célestines. They have 
been made at the forges of Vandeuvre (Aube), 
and are destined for the atmospheric railway 
of St. Germain. 

Hydraulic Works in France.—The Cham- 
bers have this year allowed large sums for 
these works, which are about to be carried 
into effect. For the regulation of the Seine 
at Paris five millions of francs, for that between 
Paris and Rouen ten millions, and thence to 
the sea three millions more ; altogether twenty- 
six millions of franes are available. In the 
last section, one ef those difficulties arising 
from the meeting of salt and fresh water, viz., 
a sandbank (travérse) of twenty kilometres ex- 
tent, is to be coped with. If the Seine is 
flooded by rains, the bank is pushed down- 
wards from Quillebouef towards Havre, while 
the spring tides will make it recede back- 
wards, and it will extend, at low water, as far 
as Villequieux. Vessels drawing three metres 
of water cannot pass it but during spring 
tides, six or seven days each month; and even 
coasting crafts are often unable to pass. It 
was especially Mr. Arago, who contributed by 
his arguments to convince of the possibility of 
removing this great obstacle to navigation. He 
drew an analogy between the embouchure of 
the Seine, and that of the Ganges and Amazon 
rivers, and contended, that if the bed of the 
former river were narrowed by extensive 
dykes, and thus compelled to flow in a nar- 
rower channel, its current would become 
more rapid, and an immense power created, 
which would constantly contribute towards 
clearing the passage.—The great irrigation 
plans in the Pyrenees are next to be adverted 
to. The Neste is one of the small confluents 
of the Garonne, which, however, during the 
summer, is much swelled by the melting of 
snow. These waters are to be collected in 
large reservoirs, the cost of which iscaleulated 
at six millions of francs. Thereby, however, 
50,000 hectares of land would be irrigated, and 
the superflaous water employed in feeding a 
canal between Mathory and Toulouse. 

Steam Navigation of the Orinoco.—A late 
diplomatic opens of the United States at Car- 
racas, Mr. Vespasian Ellis, has obtained from 
the Colombian government a patent for the 
exclasive navigation by steam of the above 
river during the space of twenty-two years. 
The timber of construction, as well as the 
fuel, will be furnished to him gratuitously 
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from the public forests. His boats, moreover, 
will be exempt from any sort of taxation. 
Mr. Ellis, however, is obliged to commence 
operations within the next ensuing eighteen 
months. (Such as privilege smounts to the 
granting of a Sictene). 

New wagon, “a pivot.”"—Some experiments 
have been made at Lormont, in France, of a 
new wagon, invented by Mr. Boscaud, con- 
tractor of railways. It presents the advan 
that it can be loaded and unloaded from all 
sides without the necessity of may Ba It 
is chiefly destined for carrying is, and 
other bulky and heavy materiale, 

Legitimate Enterprize and 


The French journals say, very properly, thi 
it is a worthy purpose and oo ct te 
divert the owners of small ca (es 
the tradesmen) from the gambling and futile 
speculations of the stock-eachange, and make 
them embark in sound, ardghteveers: and 
tangible enterprise. These team are made 
especially to bear on the 
and winter gardens,* in the coursé of 
established at Patis,—an undertaking for 
eople, and (as it seems) by means af 
jeople, whose shares are now (after anly 
months after their issue) at a premium of If 
per cent. 
The Streets of Paris—have been placarded 

over, of late, by the republigation a order 





of the Préfet de Police, enjoining the inhabi- 
| tants to water the paving before their houses 


twice a day—at li a.m. and 3 pat. As 

moderate irrigation absorbs # great deal 

calorie, and depresses the temperature, such § 
re is not only one of convenience, 

of real sanaiory importanee. J, L—+. 


eee 
RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue passenger-fares on those lines of rail 
way in whieh Mr. Hadson is more particularly 
interested, are pointed out by a “ Man of 1 
Midland Counties,” in the Times, not onl 
to be precisely those of whieh the publie are 
presented with no clear tables, being, on the 
contrary, left suspiciously in the dark; but 
be petety those, as t be thus sus 
which drain the purse of the public ta the 
heaviest amount. This “ Man of the Mi 
Counties” has been at the trouble of sea 
out and laying befare the public, tables 
these and other fares, fram which exposare the 
ruling principle of the Hadsonian non eae 
in a very palpable, and by no meane sthia 
light. From these tables we have taken 
averages, and find that, while on ell the othe 
lines the average Ist class fare, for every | 
miles, is 18s. 9,,d.; @ad elees, 13s, Teed; 
3rd class, 8s. 94d.;—on the Hodeowian, the 
lst class averages 246. 7d.; the 2ad, \G6s. 64. ; 
and the 3rd, 14s. 4d.; there being anly one of 
these latter lines, out of five, on which there 
is any third class at all; while on every one 
of the eleven other lines there is a third class, 
with fares so low, in eight cases, as 7s. up to 
8s. 8d. per 100 miles. In one instance ihe 
Great North of England) it appears that the 
charge is at the rate of 17s. 9d. per 
100 miles for 2nd class passengers, while the 
London and Birmingham charge only 16s. 6d. 
for passengers of the Ist class! ‘he Lon- 
don booksellers and stationers have petitioned 
the legislature against certain clauses in several 
railway bills now before Parliament, authorising 
the opening of parcels carried on the lines pro- 
jected, and the charging of separate —- 
for each inclosure. Ia the course of Mr. 
Stephenson’s examination before the seleet 
committee of the Commons, on railways, some 
curious details were elicited respecting the 
Parliamentary expenses attending the passing 
of railway bills, From these it appears that 
such expenses alone amount to from 500, to 
1,000. per mile, varying according to the 
amount of opposition; while in Belgium, on 
the other hand, there are no parliamentary 
expenses atall, excepting what are paid by 
the government, and which do not amount to 
more than 2,000/. to 3,000/. altogether, for each 
bill. Mr. Stephenson also states that, taking 
the annual income of the London and Bir- 
mingham line at about 800,000/., one-half of 
that sum is spent in labour and materials, but 
chiefly (that is, probably, 300,000) in labour, 
from that of the secretary, of coarse, down to 
that of the common porter, and that if labour 











* Vide page 328, ante. 








could be had at the same rate as in Belgiom, the 
company would be enabled to lower even their 
present moderate fares to the extent of 150,000J. 
a palaprticen bd dom sc ga 
subject i ” rai quoted in the 
Times as worthy be 4 un, se uhaeehe 
ceripheldey: Sas on the expense of echemes ie 
rocess of windi ious to the passi 

of the “dissolution het.” Considering « the 
enormity in the charges of too many of these 
companies,” he suggests that “there ought to 


be a power of taxing sarveyors’ and 3 
as well as solicitors’ bills; and of maki di- 
rectors refund many choice pickings they hare 
had at shareholders’ expense.” ——M. Cornu, 
of Paris, p to remedy the twisting and 
warping of rails, rolled in the ordinary manner, 
by using only one single piece of perfectl 
te with a tangas af the onise metal, 
andt i th 

ie ot enero eara a 
the line of electric te h between London 


and Portsmouth, and has } oo & 
opi acl oth oe 






powerful as to one of the 
on the line; and at Gosport the dial 
has been deranged s mechanism by the 
electric fluid, and As bad 


, some 

in the working of the && 

the Stowmarket embankment, on the Ipswich 

and Bary $t. Edmand’s line of railway, The 

public road above the tage lately subsided at 
be the 


formed, but the length of the 
Morass is not great, and the ment is 
not above six feet high-T he W rea embank- 
ment, on sg Lancaster and Carlisle line, near 


tion within the limits of the county :—On the 
Hawick branch of the North British line, 
2,325; of whom upwards of 1,300 are Scotch- 
men, 1,000 Irishmen, and only about twenty 
Englishmen. On the Caledonian line, 649; 
of whom there are 300 Scotchmen, the same 
number of Irishmen, and only about thirty 
Englishmen.——T he Journal de la Somme 
states, that the tunnel of Port Noyon, on the 
Boulogne line, has been examined since the 
accident of the 18th ult., and although so 
damage could be traced as the cause of the 
erash beard on that occasion, it has been re- 
solved that the head of the tunnel shall be 
entirely rebuilt, and the brick vault streng' hened 
with bands of stone. ——T he Journal des Débats 
assures us, that the Pope has asked of the 
French government, and obtained, copies of all 
the laws and statutes anent railways; his boli- 
ness being anxious to establish throughout his 
dominions a complete network of railways. 
——X—__ 


Desravorive Fines.— At Nantucket, in 
America, 130 buildings are said to beve 


stroyed by fire at the Mauritius. 

Tae Reseuome ov Str. Jons's, New- 
FouNDLAN®S.—An act has passed the legisiatere 
of Newfoundisnd for raising the sam of 
250,0004., to be pe yee to the rebuilding 
and improvement of the town of St. Joho. 
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GODFREY HOUSE, NEAR HOLLING- | 


BOURNE, KENT. 

Goverev House stands a short distance | 
from the town of Hollingbourne, about five | 
miles from Maidstone. It is a very good spe- | 
cimen of the ancient Kentish wood noggen | 
house. On its first erection it probably formed 
the residence of some respectable yeoman of 
the county; a tablet over the doorway states 
it to have been built in the year 1587. The 
building is not noticed in any topographical | 
history, nor can any information be obtained 
? respecting it. The owner, a gentleman, 
resides in an exceedingly ugly building in the 
neighbourhood; he permits Godfrey House 
to be occupied by several families of his la- 
bourers. The whole of its interior has been 
stripped of whatever works, ancient or interest 
ing, it might formerly have possessed. The 
sound condition of the building at present proves 
it to have been originally carefully constructed, 
and some extremely good metal work remain- 
ing in the windows, shows that equal attention 
was paid to the decoration and finishing. 

C.5.R, | 
*,* Wehave in preparation a number of | 
other views, illustrative of the progress of | 
domestic architecture from an early period, | 
hoth in England and abroad, which will be | 
laid before our readers from time to time, and | 
be connected by a general review of the sub- 
ect when all are issued. 


ee 








WORKS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


—— 


Tue interior of the town-hall 


decorated 


in 


the polychrom itic 


has 
style 


heen 
for 


the approaching musical festival. The general 


i tone of the ceiling and cove is a s@- 
| dued baff, and in the vrounds of the sunk 


panels blue and red, mingled with grey, are 
introduced. The main cornice has its parts 
brought ont by contrast of colour, and in the 
frieze is an appropriate ornament. On the 
walls a deep brownish red, relieved with co- 


| loured frets, &c., serves to throwin high relief 


the pilasters, which are of a light tone of 
colour. The galleries are painted oak, the 
ornamental balustrade being in imitation of 
bronze partly gilt. The orchestra has been 
brought forward and coloured. The grand 
organ, it is thought, now assumes an appear- 


|ance that accords with the vastness of its pro- 
| portions and the power of its tones, The 
| whole range of pipes is illuminated in vellam 
i colour and gold, the framework being oak, 


of which the mouldings and ornaments are 
gilt. It has been resolved to complete the 
town hall forthwith, and to form two spacious 
streets around the northern and western sides 
of the building.———-The Corporate Buildings 
Committee have been directed to complete the 
purchase of 4,000 square yards of ground near 
the town-hall, offered by the commissioners 
at cost price, and to advertise for plans for the 








contemplated erections.——The Lunatic Asy- 
lum Committee, anticipating a considerable 
saving by carrying on the building of the 
asylum in conjunction with the works of the 
borough gaol, have directed Mr. D. R. Hill to 
prepare the necessary plans. The Gaol 
Committee have cansed their works to be pro- 
ceeded with under the direction of the archi- 
tect. The whole of the brickwork of the 
prison is now up to the level of the ground, 
and ready for re-letting. The Inspector of 
Prisons has approved of the works. The lia- 
bilities of the sureties of the late Mr. Walthew, 
the contractor, amount to 3,250, or 10 per 
cent. on the whole amount of the contract; 
and the council have decided to hold them 
fully liable, although the burden on the rate- 
payers, it is said, would be very trifling. 
The Poor Law Guardians were to determine 
on Friday as to the site of the new work- 
house. 











Fare Exaistrion.— The exhibition of 
works of art purchased by the Art-Union of 
London, will open on Monday next, at the 
Suffolk-street gallery. The collection is a 
good one; we shall notice it next week. 

Bhackevkn awNp Preston Rartwary 
Comprritiox.—A correspondent informs us 
that the directors have awarded the first pre- 
mium, for a design for the Blackburn station, 
to Mr. Sancton Wood, of London. 
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STALL ENDS IN CHOIR, WELLS 
CATHEDRAL. 

Tne accompanying engraving illustrates one 
of the stall ends in the choir of Wells Cathe- 
dral, of which there are three varieties. That 
now given is the best in design. The execu- 
tion of the carving of these stall ends and of 
the misereres is truly exquisite. 








HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF PAINTING 
AS FORMERLY USED IN CHURCHES. 





As the discovery of painting on the walls of 


churches is now of daily occurrence, perhaps | 
it may not be uninteresting to offer a brief 


history of the practice of decorating churches 
with religious pictures, from its gradual intro- 
duction until the period of the Reformation, 
when, in this country, at least, the practice re- 
ceived a death blow from which it has never 
entirely recovered. 

The earlier Christian converts being Jews, 
earried with them all those prejudices against 
the representation of life, so rigidly guarded 
against by their Jaw, as well as by the often 
denounced practice of the pagan nations by 
which they were surrounded. Their zeal, in- 
deed, against the arts, so extensively used in 
the heathen temples, may be learnt from the 
strong invectives of their apologists. They 
even carried their enmity against the artists 
themselves, excluding them from their com- 
munion, if, as converts, they continued to 
practise the hated profession, and denying the 
rite of baptism to those candidates for admis- 
sion unless they renounced it. As they ob- 
tained more power and influence, we have 
instances of fanatical rage similar to that of 
the Puritans of a later time; and, perhaps, 
the progress of Christianity more than any 
other cause hastened the downfall of the 
already declining art of antiquity. 

But it is evident, that the accession of 
heathen converts to their communion must 
gradually have weakened this prejudice; and, 
indeed, [ shall presently have occasion to shew, 
that it was from among them that the practice 
first obtained. 

The first public notice that we find taken of 
printings in churches, is among the canons of 
a provincial council, held at Illiberis, now 
known as the city of Elvira, in Spain. The 
precise date of this assembly is unknown, but 
it was near the close of the 3rd century. The 
words of the canon, by which the practice is 
unreservedly condemned, are emphatic and 
precise. It says :—“ It hath pleased that pic- 
tures in churches ought not to be, neither may 
what is worshipped or adored be painted on 
the walls.” 

This condemnation of itself argues a some- 
what extensive application of a principle, but 
it must be observed that in this sentence we 
must not recognize the voice of the church, 
for it is certain that it never received universal 
attention, and in all probability its influence 
was not felt beyond the province in which the 
council was assembled. 

The first indications of a yearning towards 
representation in the Christian society, was 
evidenced by the use of symbolic forms ; such, 
for instance, as the fish, the lyre, the dove, 
the lamb, the vine, the palm, the ship, the 
anchor, to which may be added the cross as 
probably the earliest of all, and the monogram 
of the holy name. It is in the catacombs of 
Rome, places consecrated so early to Christian 
worship, through the danger to which its early 
profession was exposed, that we meet with 
the earliest exampies of the use of painting in 
the new religion. These are very evidently 
the productions of converts from the heathen, 
as they so closely resemble in style and cha- 
racter the previous pagan decoration. In- 
deed, this resemblance is so remarkable, that it 
requires a very narrow examination of the sub- 
jeets to distinguish the one from the other. 
It is also observable that the selection of sub- 
jects betrays extreme caution and reserve, those 
having an indirect allusion to the doctrines of 
Christianity by way of antitype, being at all 
times preferred. Of these, the most frequent 
was the story of the Prophet Jonah, which was 
generally told in four compartments: the first 
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shows a naked figure of the prophet reclining 
beneath a frame, on which the gourds are 
trained ; the second shows the mariners casting 
him into the sea, and it must here be remarked 
that the idea of the whale is curiously ex- 
pressed by an animal resembling the sea horse 
of classic antiquity; the third, the monster 
casting him upon land, and the fourth repre- 
sents him seated. 

A selection of miracles from the Old Testa- 
ment was also of frequent occurrence arranged 


together; thus Noah receiving the dove re- | 


turning with the olive branch, Moses striking 
the rock, the Manna in the wilderness, Abra- 
ham about to offer up his son Isaac, and a few 
others. Of subjects from the New Testament, 
though rarer, many were particularly selected, 
such as the paralytic carrying his bed, the 
raising of Lazarus, restoring the blind to 


| sight: and the manner of treating these sub- 
| jeets was peculiar, and exhibited a symbolic 
| tendency. The introdaction of the Sgure of 
| the Saviour is rare, unless it be u the 
| form of the good shepherd carrying on his 
shoulders a lamb waped from the flock ; but 
there is no attempt at any peculiar elevation 
| of character. Another popular subject belongs 
| to this period of Christian art, and this only: 
| it is that of Orphens playing on the bl 
| plainly taken from pagan art, although t 
| was a strong inclination to give to the Orphic 
| hymns a prophetic character. The earliest 
design in which the virgin and child sre in- 
| troduced is in the catacombs of 8. Callisten 
| Pope on the Appian way ; this is the adoration 
of the magi, who are all represented in the 
| Phrygian cap. It would be impossible in the 
| brief space to which I must confine myself, to 
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enter as much into detail as this subject re- 
quires. I must be content with a very general 
glance, noting only that which is of particular 
interest. 

I will therefore now pass from the con- 
sideration of the painting of the catacombs, to 
notice one of the earliest descriptions of the 
decoration of a Christian church that bas come 
down to us. This is found in one of the epistles 
of Paulinus, bishop of Nola, who flourished at 
the latter half of the fourth century, the con- 
temporary of SS. Augustin and Jerome. Pau- 
linus was a native of Aquitain, of senatorial 
rank, and of great wealth ; he became a con- 
vert to Christianity, and was exceedingly 
zealous in his new faith; in proof of which he 
constructed a magnificent dasa near Nola, 
in honour of St. Felix, the martyr, of which 
he has given a very interesting and minute 
description, both of the arrangement and of 
the nature of its decoration. Among other 
things he describes the paintings introduced 
on the walls and vaulting, all of which appear 
to have been selected from the Old Testament. 
He begins, “ Now I will that you see the pic- 
tures in the painted aisles (porticibus) in a 
long company, and a little you may weary 
your supine neck, whilst with inelined coun- 
tenance you read through all.” Then he 
continues to enumerate and descant on the 
several subjects, from which it appears that 
it contained the story of Moses, the passage 
of Jordan, the story of Ruth and Orpah, and 
arranged on walls opposite to each other, the 
temptation of Job, story of Tobit, Judith, and 
Esther. 

We also learn from him that the custom of 
affixing descriptive legends, or text illustration 
of the subjects, had already obtained, for he 
says, alluding to the subject, “which is ex- 
pressed above by titles, that the letter may 
shew what the hand has explained.” He con- 
cludes by asking his friend, if by chance he 
should require some reason for this new prac- 
tice of painting the sacred houses, he will show 
it ina few words. He then goes on to say, 
that the place was frequented by a rustic crowd 
“ not learned in reading,” for whose edification 
it was intended, and that such had been the 
effect, that “ behold! frequent vigils extend 
through the whole night.” 

In the 4th century the arts were rapidly de- 
clining ; but if we could place confidence in 
descriptions, we might yet imagine a power 
existing of no mean character. Among the 
records of the second Council of Nice, there is 
an account of a painting of the martyrdom of 
St. Euphemia, given by Arterius, bishop of 
Amasia, belonging to this era, in which the 
diversity of expression is particularly noted 
and described, and the highest encomiums are 
bestowed upon the painter, not indeed unde- 
servedly, if his work answered the description, 
*‘ Greatly L admire,” says he, “ the painter who 
the effect of fighting nature, that is to say, 
modesty and manliness, could combine.” And 
in another part he bears testimony to the 
faithful and expressive colouring thus :—“ For 
so manifestly and evidently the paintey bas 
coloured the drops of blood, that you might 
swear it to flow from the lips, and with weep- 
ing you are compelled to depart.’" A similar 
testimony, drawn from the same authority, is 
given by Gregory Nyssen, who said he could 
not contemplate a picture of the Abraham 
about to offer up his son without shedding 
tears. We must, however, accept these testi- 
monies with some reserve ; for at a later time, 
when the arts were in the lowest state of 
degradation, it is not uncommon to meet with 
similar encomiums. There can be no doubt, 
then, that the close of this century saw the 
principle of decorating churches with paintings 
established far and wide, wherever Christianity 
was to be found. And it seems to have gone 
on silently, without encountering any opposition, 
except, perhaps, from small communions of 
heretics. 

_ In this country there can be no doubt that 
it was introduced with Christianity itself, by 
the missionary St. Augustine. A pope, Gre- 
gory the Great, said it was chiefly for the sake 
of the heathen, instead of reading, that they 
might learn from them what they ought to 
worship. Thus, in the 7th century, we find 
two eminent men, St. Wilfrid and Benedict 
Biscop, both employing the arts extensively in 
the service of religion. Bede gives an account 
of the latter bringing paintings from Rome to 


adorn his church at Weremouth. The images 
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of the Virgin Mary and twelve apostles were 
disposed on the roof at the east end, carried 
from wall to wall, aranged, we in 
tablets or panels, for they were doubtless ex- 
ecuted on wood and in distemper. Subjects 
of Gospel history were disposed on the south 
wall; the visions of the Apocalypse of St. John 
on the north. 

That abuses, however, had crept in very 
early we have the testimony of St. Augustine, 
who says, that he knew many who were adorers 
of pictures and sculpture ; bat it was not until 
the 8th century that an attempt was made to 
suppress the prere: this, however, was 
attempted by the Emperor Leo, known thence 
as the Iconoclast. By him religious pictures 
were proscribed in the churches of Constanti- 
nople and the provinces ; they were by his edict 
lelacel and covered with a smooth surface of 

laster ; but so greatly were the popular feel- 
ings outraged by these proceedings, that civil 
war, embittered by theological controversy, 
raged throughout the Roman empire for up- 
wards of a century. To settle the question, 
his son and successor, Constantine, called a 
council of the church at Constantinople, a.p. 
754, which pronounced a unanimous decree, 
that all visible symbols of Christ, except in the 
Eucharist, were blasphemous, and that all such 
monuments of idolatry should be destroyed. 
Notwithstanding, however, this rigorous per- 
secution of those who fondly clang to a prac- 
tice to which they had been so long accustomed, 
this decree was found impossible to be enforced. 
The second Council of Nice, which took place 
in 787, finally settled the question as regards 
the church, and produced a very permanent 
effect on the practice of church decoration, The 
records of its proceedings contain a vast deal 
of information relative to the doctrine of the 
church on the subject; it asserted, contrary to 
historic trath, the continuous use of pictures 
from the time of the apostles ; but its decrees 
respecting the relation of art to the church 
were the most important, because of the extra- 
ordinary influence that they had in reducing 
art to a mere convention, dependent on the 
theologian. The council decreed that the 
structure of images was not the invention of 
the painters, but the approved legislation and 
tradition of the church; and in another place 
he says, “‘ the art alone is the painter’s, but the 
ordination and disposition the holy fathers.” 
The consequence was, that from that time 
art lost its mental activity, and remained 
stationary for centuries; aud in the Greek 
church to this day it affords a most singular 
phenomenon of the repetition of the same 
form handed down from one generation to 
another, so much so that Messrs. Didron and 
Durand, the eminent French antiquaries, re- 
marked in a tour in Greece in 1838, that the 
resemblance between works executed at St. 
Mark’s, in Venice, by Greek, or as they are 
better known, Byzantine artists, in the tenth 
century, was complete even to the number of 
folds An the drapery, to works many centuries 
subsequent. The influence of Byzantine art 
was felt throughout Europe for many centu- 
ries. Their art, founded upon the decrees of 
the Council of Nice, remained, as before ob- 
served, a fixed type, without improvement, 
possessing but a limited mechanical power, 
and still less feeling for nature. 

The freer spirit of the west naturally ope- 
rated very powerfully in destroying this domi- 
nation, which fettered the band of the artist, 
for although convention can be observed even 
to the end of the fourteenth century, yet there 
were many departures from its influence. It 
is exceedingly curious to note this feature in 
medieval se art, which we have many 
opportunities of observing throughout the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
whether seen in MSS. sculptures, or paintings 
on the walls of churches ; even in the tech- 
nical delineation of form down to middle of 
the last-mentioned period, there seems to have 
been a fixed rule. This may be partially no- 
ticed in the mode of drawing the features, 
which certainly for a whole century does not 
materially differ. 

After the decision of the Council of Nice no 
serious opposition was made to pictures in 
churches, and there can hardly be a doubt bat 
that every church had some kind of religious 
painting on its walls. 

In the 12th agey’ when so great an im- 

was given to the arts, we find the voice 
of eloquent St. Bernard is raised against those 














monstrous combinations of forms painted on 
the walls of churches. “ Monstrous centaurs! 
half men, spotted ti ” &e.; hecontinues, you 
see under one many bodies, and again on 
one body many heads, Here is observed the 
tail of a serpent on a quadruped, &c.; and he 
observes, the whole day is occupied in admir- 
ing these 7m rather than in meditating on 
the law of God. I should imagine that those 
grotesque figures common on Norman fonts, 
are similar to those alladed to by this father. 
The improvement and advance in archi- 
tecture in the 12th and 13th centuries, were ac- 
companied by a corresponding jose in the 
art of painting and design, and our parochial 
as well as our cathedral churches received as 
much decoration as expense and circumstances 
permitted, and thus it continued until the 16th 
century, when one of the earliest acts of the 
reformation in this country, was the con- 
demnation of paintings in charches; at this 
period, they were covered with whitewash and 
defaced, and their places supplied with texts of 
Scripture. Jonny Green Wauier. 





MASONIC HALL AT COWES. 

Hor as the weather was, Mr. Editor, I 
have actually been thrown into a cold perspira- 
tion,— nay even positively congealed, trans- 
formed into a Hecla, and only this eruption 
ean relieve me. Is it possible, that the Ma- 
sonie Hall at Cowes is designed to be anything 
like the wood-cut in the /iustrated News ? 
Why, it out-Pecksniffs Pecksniff! Though 
the place itself is called Cowes, there is no oc- 
casion for the people there, those at least con- 
cerned in this particular matter, to shew them- 
selves downright calves. Most unlucky was it 
for the architect that there was any fuss at all 
on the oecasion of laying the first stone, be- 
cause had it not been for that highly interesting 
eeremony, the Ji//ustrated would never have 
thought of illustrating him and his building 
as it has now done. What a delicious tit-bit 
would that same Masonic Hall be for Welby 
Pugin to show up, in a second volume of his 
“ Contrasts,” as a specimen of our classical 
Anglo-Grecian style! Why, Sir, surely the 
illustrious Justrated must have had a wicked 
hoax put upon it by some malicious person ; 
or else its architectural artist must have palmed 
upon us an ides, an invention of his own, as 
a veritable copy of the architect’s own draw- 
ing, in which he flatters the Cowes building 
and its architect, by making the Grecian Doric 
pilasters twelve diameters high ! 

Bupownik. 

P.S. Can you tell me the name of the ar- 
chitectural journal which is published at Edin- 
burgh? That there is some Scoteh publica- 
tion of the kind is evident, because otherwise, 
the eannie Scotchmen would surely not fail to 
correspond and communicate with English 
ones, and to let us know who is the Scotch 
Barry, who the Scotch Smirke. 





THE SAILORS’ HOME, LIVERPOOL. 


Tris building, the first stone of which has 
been recently laid with so much parade by the 
Prince Albert, is to be in the Elizabethan 
style, with gables, towers, vanes, and ogee 
headed roofs, and will stand near the eastern 
end of the Custom-house. Its site possesses 
a frontage to Hanover-street of 168 feet; 
to Paradise. street of 53 feet ; to Canning-place 
opposite the Post-office, of 95 feet; and to the 
back passages leading from Canning-place to 
Paradise-street, of 175 feet. The principal 
entrance front, opposite the Post-office, is di- 
vided by the bays common fo the Tador style, 
into five compartments. The centre one will 
contain the doorway, with a recessed porch, 
flanked by Doric pilasters and columns. At 
each of the four angles of the building there 
will be a square tower, 104 feet high, with ogee- 
headed roofs, surmounted with gilt spires and 
vanes. On each of the two sides fronting 
Hanover-street, and towards the back passage, 
there will be between the extreme tower#, 
five breaks or projections. These, as well as 
the ear divisions of the other fronts, will 
finish with broken curvilinear gables, with 
brackets, pinnacles, &. The whole of the 
four fronts is filled with mullioned and tran- 
somed windows, so arr , that, the floors 
in the interior crossing them about the middle, 
they will light, at once, two stories 
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Aa open balustrade will extend round the 
top of the building between the gables and 
towers, and the roof will be asphalted for the 
purpose of forming a promenade for the 
sailors. 

Mr. Cunningham is the architect, Messrs. 
S. and J. Blakley, the builders. 

Caleulating folks have found out that twice 
as much money as the building will cost has 
been spent in laying the first stone, 








IS THE TOWER OF YORK MINSTER 
SAFE ? 

A rumour of certain cracks in the great 
tower reached us a short time since, but did 
not seem to have mach weight. The <Athe- 
naum, however, reports a conversation at a 
general meeting of the Archwological Insti- 
tute, which eonfirms it :— 

Mr. Browne, the historian of the Minster, 
began by making some remarks on the struc- 
ture of the centre tower; which he contended 
was of Norman workmanship,—though the 
characteristics of its style were of a much 
later date. He had made, he said, a very 
careful examination of the tower, in every ac- 
cessible part; and could distinctly trace many 
remains of Norman masonry,—particularly in 
the north-west angle. If John le Romayne 
had erected the tower anew from the founda- 
tion, we should never have had so much Nor- 
man work left as we now have. It is not cor- 
rect to give the honour of erecting the tower 
to John le Romayne. He could observe 
Norman work from the very foundation, 
through the clerestory, up to the very battle- 
ments. All that John le Romayne did was to 
re-case the tower; and this Norman work, 
cased by Romayne, stands, he was sorry to 
observe, on very yotten foundations, ou 
may take as much away of it as you like with 
your fingers—you may thrust a crowbar into 
it over the head with as much ease as you 
would into a tub of butter, He was sorry to 
observe, moreover, that the cracks in the 
Great Tower were increasing very rapidly. 
Something should be done, and at once, to in- 
sure the stability of the fabric. The removal 
of the 6,000 galfons of water from the tower 
would lessen the ppomers very considerably. 
He knew very well why the water was placed 
there*—but “let us watch our cattel ae 
fally, and we shall have no further need of 
jon a pressure on its top.” 

The Dean of Hereford confirmed the state- 
ment of Mr, Browne. The cracks were there, 
it was true; and he was assured that they were 
increasing. Mr. Browne had anticipated him, 
for it had certainly been his intention to have 
represented the state of the tower to the dean 
and chapter before he left York. He had ob- 
served similar cracks in the tower of Hereford 


Cathedral ; and every architect was aware of | 
| opened on the 16th ult. 


the great repairs in progress in that cathe- 
dral. He had tested the cracks at Hereford 
by anes them up with plaster. 

The Marquis of Northampton said :—He 
was sure that the proper authorities would take 
some steps to arrest the danger; and it would 
be prudent to consider whether the tower— 
hitherto thought, and, he believed, with reason, 
too insecure to carry pinnacles—sbould be made 
to bear so great a weight of water, at a time 
when its very foundations were in danger. 

Mr. W. Vernon Harcourt wished to assure 
the gentlemen who were present that the 
guardianship of the cathedral had not been in- 
trusted to careless and indifferent persons. 
The cathedral had never been in such P tate 
repair as it was at this very time. This was 
a new discovery of Mr. Browne. He had 
never heard of it before—the master masons 
had never heard of it—and the careful survey 
made by Mr. Sidney Smirke, a few years back, 
contradicted it altogether. 

Professor W illis remarked that Mr. Browne's 
apprehensions were utterly groundless; that 
these settlements had existed for hundreds of 
years; and that if the cracks referred to were 
of any consequence, then al! our cathedrals— 
Ely especially—were in the utmost danger. 
But he bad no such fears. Nor was the test 
of the plaster of any great importance ; for 
plaster generally contracted as it dried. It 
was a test, however, not to be overlooked. 
Nothing but what was good could result from 
a conversation like this. 





* See Buriper, Vol, IIT., p. 159, 














NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Near the Slough Station, on the Great 
Western Line of Railway, a building for the 
temporary detention of bse ——— 
in the Stoke and Eton divisions of county 


is about to be erected according to plans 


pre- 

age by the county surveyor and “om of 
7 magistrates—The new charch at 
nall, Staffordshire, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Lichfield the week before last—— 
A new theatre is about to be erected at Leam- 
ington. On the 24th ult., the new church 
in the extra-parochial district of the Deeping 
Fen, Lincolnshire, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Lincoln.——The new church at 
Zeals, in the parish of Mere, is rapidly ad- 
vancing to completion ; it is in the Gocrated 
style.——T he new and extensive works in pro- 
gress at the Bristol docks, were suddenly de- 
stroyed on the 8th instant by the flooding of 
the Avon and Frome, mingled with a sudden 
and unusual rush of the tide, which many for 
the moment believed to be the result of an 
earthquake. The damage tothe works (which 
have been in constant progress for several 
months, for the admission of shipping of the 
largest size, and the cost of which is estimated 
at 50,000/. or 60,000/.), is thought to amount 
to at least 5,000/. Twenty-fve houses in 
the vicinity of Aberayron, and Talsarn, Car- 
diganshire, have been destroyed and some lives 
lost about the same time by similar floods; 
and four bridges also, between Aberayron 
and Aberystwith, have been demolished, 
The new market at Carmarthen was 
opened last week. Mr. F. E. H. Fowler 
is the architect. The same architect is about 
to‘erect in the same place, anew Assembly Room, 
and to re-erect a monument to Sir Thomas 
Picton. The first stone of the new chureh 
at Motcombe, near Shaftesbury, was laid on 
Monday, August 3rd, by Lord Robert Gros- 
venor, The style of the building is perpen- 
dicular Gothic; it consists of nave, aisles, 
chancel, west tower, and south porch, and ac- 
commodates about 460 persons. All the roofs 
are open, and the seats are uniform. Mr. G, 
Alexander is the architect, and Mr. Maskell, 
of Motcombe, the bailder.—A prize of 50i, 
has been offered by Mr. J. H. H. Foley, through 
the Institute of Popular Science at Stourbridge, 
for the best practicable plan of improving 
that town by joint-stock companies.———At 




















| Sheffield, lately, the entire slate-work of 
| two houses suddenly fell into the street. Its 


insufficiency had previously determined its 
removal at any rate. On Tuesday week 
Land Church was re-opened, after having un- 
dergone a thorough repair and cleansing. 
The foundation-stone of the new church at 
Hixen, in the parish of Stowe, was laid on the 
18th ult. bythe Marehioness of Lothian.—— 
The free church of Glass, Strathbogie, was 
It is proposed to 
erect a Presbyterian college at Belfast. Public 
baths and washhouses are in course of ereetion 
there.——A charch for seamen is about to be 
ereeted at Douglas, Isle of Man, partly out of the 
materials of a hulk lent by the Admiralty, and 
hitherto used as a church for seamen.——T he 
roof of the Royal Exchange at Dublin was set 
fire to on the 4th current, by the negligence 
of some plambers employed on it. Consider- 
able damage was done to the roof and the 
leeture-room of the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
much fear and excitement prevailed lest the 
fire should reach the vaults of the Exchange, 
which are stored with several thoasand 

heads of whisky in bond, and run along 
neath the houses in Parliament-street, Dame- 
street, and Lower Castle Yard. It is really 
disgraceful to think how frequently the most 
valuable property is placed in jeopardy or de- 
stroyed by negligence of this same de- 
seription. 

















Batu Baicxs.—It is singular that the only 
known substance from which these bricks can 
be made, is asludge or mud, deposited by the 
river Parrot, and that of such deposits it is 
only that within a mile above and a mile below 
the town of Bridgewater that will do. They 
are used, as every one knows, for cleaning 
knives, &c. 

Pass Woon.—T he Board of Customs, con- 
sidering that palm wood comes under the de- 
scription of furniture wood, have decided that 
it is to be admitted duty free. 





WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS, 
Ow Friday, the 7th inst., a court was held ; 





Mr. Leslie in the chair. The cash balance at 
the bankers a to be 15,2767. Gs, Id. 
A pom of letters 


A motion, bn Knight, seconded by Mr. 
Le Breton, “ all works estimated at not 
exceeding 200/. be in future done by the work- 
men in the employment of the commissioners, 
without advertising for contractors to do the 
same, notwith ane any rule or bye-law to 
the contrary, provided the surveyor certify that 
the work to be done is of a pressing nature: 
was negatived by 13 to 3. 

The of the solicitors as to the two 
trials against the sureties of Mr. Bird, the con- 
tractor, for the failure of the large sewer in 
Gloucester-road, Paddington, was then con- 
sidered; and Mr. Willoughby, seconded by 
Mr. Le Breton, moved, “ That the advice of the 
counsel employed by this court in the case of 
Donaldson v. Smith be adopted, and that they 
be instructed to move for a new trial therein. 
Upon which an amendment was moved by Mr. 
John White, seconded by Mr. Godrich, “ That 
it is not advieable that any farther - 
ings be taken in the matter.” Amendment 
carried by 11 to 7. The court then appointed 
Wm, Conquest to be drawing clerk, at 100/. 
ne salary to commence from 25th of 

arch last. 

Mr. Chalmers moved and Mr. Le Breton 
seconded a motion, “To confirm the order of 
court of the 24th July last, respecting Mr. 
W hitchburch’s applications, and to sanction the 
expenditure therein recommended.” 

pon putting which, the chairman said, 
that he felt it his daty to declare his opinion, 
that the proposed expenditure, however bene- 
ficial to the building speculation in question, 
was an illegal <a of the sewers’ rate. 
Carried by 17 to I. 

The surveyor reported two breaches of 
sewers, one crossin ent-street at Major 
Foubert’s-place, and one in Conduit-street, in 
the examination of which he had discovered 
that a very large quantity of sewage from the 
eastern division of sewers was, through this 
channel, carried into the western division, and 
ultimately into the King’s Scholars’ Pond 
Sewer. The reparations were proceeding, and 
the court approved thereof, and required that 
after the breaches were completely secured, the 
surveyor should report fully on the subject. 

A motion was made by Mr. T. L. Donald 
son, seconded by Mr. Baylis, “ That a 
be now signed to the sheriff of Middlesex, te 
call out a jary to inqsire into such things as 
shall be given them in ebarge, res ing the 
sewage of Monmouth-road, Paddington, for 
Tuesday, the 18th inst., at 10 o'clock a.m.” 
Carried, and the precept signed. 














HEAVITREE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL, 
NEAR EXETER. 

Tuis new or rather re-ereeted parish 
eburch, was consecrated on Saturday week by 
the Bishop of the diceese, supported s F Py 
strong of clergy. The architect is Mr. 
Mockistos, the designer of several of the dio- 
cesan churches of Exeter. The contractor for 
the whole of the works was Mr. John Kens- 
hole, of Heavitree, by whom Mr. Simon Rowe, 
of Saint Sidewells, was to execute the 


The amount of accommodation it 
affords is sittings for 1,220 per~ms, of whieh 
number 513 are free and jated. It 
is ove of the t charches in the county. 
We extract following abbreviated de- 
seription of it from the Zaeter and Plymowth 
Gazetle :— 

The style is that of the Lith century, and 
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porch and vestry at the eastern end of the north 
aisle. Externally it is faced with limestone 
from the quarries at Chudleigh, having the 
windows, string courses, cornices, battlement 
mouldings, and other dressings of freestone 
from Caen in Normandy. A granite base- 
ment or plinth is carried round the building on 
all sides, and the gables are surmounted with 
floriated crosses, Internally, this charch is re- 
markable for its altitude, and forthehigh pitch of 
its open roofs, the principal timbers of which are 
of oak, and im the chancel roof are some an- 
cient carved bosses, coloured and gilt as they 
were in the former church. The columns and 
arches separating the nave from the aisles are 
a restoration in every point as regards detail 
of those in the old church ; they are especially 
rich, and varied in their foliage and capitals. 
There is a fine chancel arch, richly moulded, 
and of good proportions, on the north side of 
which is situate the pulpit, carved in Caen 
stone, and somewhat similar to the ancient 
one at Harberton. On the southern side of the 
chancel arch are the reading desk and eagle, 
the latter carved in old oak, by Mr. Winsor, 
senior verger of the cathedral. At the eastern 
end of the chancel it was originally intended 
to have refixed the former window; but on 
inspection it being found mach decayed, as 
well as of a somewhat debased architectural 
character; the Rev. Dr. Warren, of Portview, 
liberally presented a new window of four lights 
earved in Caen stone; and the Rev. Arthur 
Atherley, the vicar, has filled the same with 
stained glass executed by Mr. Robert Beer, of 
Exeter, and comprising figures of the four 
Evangelists, &e. ‘The south window of the 
chancel has a figure in stained glass, of the 
Virgin. Inthe south aisle there is a speci- 
men of a memorial window of three lights; 
the first and third bordered after a specimen 
in Exeter Cathedral. The font is of Caen 
stone, large and highly enriched. The bowl 
is octagonal, having each panel filled with or- 
namental tracery, and the sides of the shaft 
are likewise panelled with cinquefoil-headed 
arches ; springing from the shaft, to support 
the bow], isa band of angels with expanded 
wings bearing shields, We hope,” adds the 
writer, “to see ere long, an adequate tower 
and spire added, which will render the charch 
complete.” 








HAYDON ON FRESCO, 

Tue power of light, which the reflection of 
lime produces, shining through the colours 
placed on it, renders fresco, in spite of its 
deficiency of shadow, fitter for public decora- 
tion than oil, whose power lies in its gorgeous 
shadow. ‘The power of fresco lies in light— 
the power of oil in depth and tone. Oil is 
laminous in shadow—fresco in light. A mighty 
space of luminous depth and ‘ darkness visible,’ 
gives a murky splendour to a hall or public 
building. A mighty space of silvery breadth 
and genial fleshliness, with lovely faces, and 
azure draperies, and sunny clouds, and heroic 
forms, elevates the spirits, and gives a gaiety 
and triumphant joy to the mind, The less 
shadow in decoration the better. Fresco is 
not desirable, because it is practised on a de- 
spotic material, and therefore requires a re- 
solute and unerring hand, a fixed eye, and 
steady brain. It is desirable for its beauties, 
not for its obstructions, It is more difficult 
to paint with your feet than your hands ; but 
that is no reason such a process is desirable. 
It would be better for freseo if lime had the 
facilities of oil. It would be no disadvantage 
to be able to work up and retouch like Rem- 
brandt, bat it is not to be rejected because you 
cannot doit. You must take the process as 
itis; and as it has been done effectually by 
Italians and Greeks, as it has been effectually 
used as an engine by the modern Germans, 
though far from the perfection of Raaelle, 
there is no reason on earth why it may not be 
also adopted by the British school. 

Again, as colours are in reality tinted water, 
and as freseo and stuceo have a tendency to 
imbibe water, colours ground in water become 
incorporated with lime, water, and sand; and 
when dry they are not to be dissolved again 
by water; and the basis of fresco and its colours 
thus become harder than the stone by drying. 
If the stucco dry too rapidly, as it always does 
in a hot climate, it does not dry through ; and 
the hardness of the surface, from having im- 
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bibed carbonie acid from the atmosphere, 
hinders the interior from doing the same. 
The foundation of the stucco not being dry, 
very often, in its straggles to get at the car- 
bonie acid, splits and blisters what bas dried 
too soon over it asaskin. This was the reason 
that Vasari and the Italian artists were con- 
tinually obliged to moisten as they went on; 
and this is the reason why, in my opinion, the 
climate of England, being moist, is more 
adapted for fresco than Italy itself. Here, 
certainly, we have no chance of fresco drying 
too soon on the surface ; but mortar dries here 
as hard asin Italy, and wherever mortar dries 
hard, there fresco may be safely practised. All 
the cant about our climate is puerile and mor- 
bid, and the ingenious objections of a sect in 
England, who are alarmed at the prospect of 
a masterly style of design and thinking being 
established at last, are not to be regarded. 





COLOURING AND POLISHING MARBLE, 
&e. 

M. Henri Aveuste Bex, of Great Titch- 
field-street, Marylebone, decorator, has ob- 
tained a patent for “ A new method of drying, 
polishing, and colouring marble, stone, and 
certain other materials used in the construction 
or decoration of houses and other buildings.” 

According to the Patent Journal, these im- 
provements consist: First, in polishing marble 
and stone by filling up the pores of such marble 
or stone with plaster of Paris or marble 
cement; then rubbing them with certain hard 
stones, applving a thin layer of plastic before 
each rubbing ; and lastly rubbing them with 
wax, or a mixture of wax and turpentine. 
Secondly, in polishing certain other materials 
used in the construction or decoration of 
houses or other buildings by rubbing them with 
a varnish of gum lac. Thirdly, in dyeing and 
colouring marble, stone, and certain other ma- 
terials used in the construction or decoration 
of houses and other buildings, by wetting them 
with certain acids, salts, and colouring mate- 
rials or their chemical combinations, by means 
of a brush or sponge. The inventor then pro- 
ceeds to describe the manner in which the said 
invention is to be performed. To polish 
marble or stone he first rubs the surface to be 
polished with a piece of sandstone, and after- 
wards with a sandstone of a finer description, 
in the same manner as is now ordinarily prac- 
tised, but he does not claim this as part of his 
invention ; he then stops up the pores of the 
marble or stone with plaster of Paris mixed 
up with a thin solution of gelatine and some 
colouring matter, to render it of same colour 
as the marble or stone to be polished, till it 
attains the consistence of cream, or else marble 
cement mixed with colouring matter, till it 
attains same consistence, and is similarly 
coloured. He lays on these mixtures, respec- 
tively as the case may be, with a brush, and 
afterwards scrapes them off with a wooden 
knife, taking care that all the pores of marble 
or stone are filled up. He then rubs the marble 
or stone with a kind of sandstone called Charley 
Forest stone ; he then stops the pores, if neces- 
sary, in the same manner, again rubs them with 
the stone, and after that with a piece of stone 
called German stone, and, finally, with a piece 
of touchstone ; before each of these rubbings 
he lays on with a brush a thin coat of plaster 
of Paris or marble cement, mixed with water 
to the consistence of milk ; and lastly, should 
colour of the stone or marble be clear, he lays 
on a coat of wax, or mixture of wax and turpen- 
tine, and rubs it with a linen, cotton, or woollen 
rag, till the marble or stone becomes perfectly 
polished, but if the colour of the marble or 
stone should not be clear before applying the 
wax, or mixture of wax or turpentine, he rubs 
it with linseed oil till the colour becomes clear, 
taking care to remove all the oil before he ap- 
plies the wax, but he does not claim the rubbing 
of the material to be polished with linseed oil 
or wax, or a mixture of wax and turpentine, 
as part of his invention. In addition to the 
above process, he sometimes rubs the marble 
or stone to be polished with a piece of jasper, 
if a very brilliant polish is required. He 
polishes the certain other materials used in the 
construction, &c., of houses in same manner 
as the marble and stone above deseribed, till 
he has completed the rubbing with the Charley 
Forest stone; but he does not claim this as 
part of his invention. He then rubs them with 





linseed oil, taking care to wipe it off thoroughly, 
and then varnishes them with a varnish of gum 
lac in the following manner :— He takes a ball 
of wool, wets the surface of it with the varnish, 
and covers it with a linen rag. He then well 
rabs the material to be polished, adding a little 
oil occasionally, if the varnish should not work 
freely. ‘To dye and: colour marble or stone, 
and certain materials used in the con- 
struction and decoration of houses, &c., he 
employs the same system of acids, salts, or 
colouring matter, as generally used by dyers 
in dyeing cloths and other textile fabries. “He 
applies the said acids, salts, or colouring ma- 
terials, or their chemical combinations, in a 
liquid state, over the surface of the material 
required to be dyed or coloured, by means of a 
sponge. If he wishes the dyed or coloured 
surfaces to have the same polish as the rest of 
the surface upon which he is operating, he ap- 
en the said colouring materials before he 

gins to polish the said substance, or when 
the process of polishing is only half finished ; 
but if he wishes the dyed or coloured matter to 
be dead or unpolished, he applies the colour- 
ing materials after the process of polishing is 
eompleted ; but he does not claim as his inven- 
tion the composition of the said acids, &c., but 
only the application of them, in the manner 
above described, to the dyeing and colouring 
of marble, stone, &c. The certain other ma- 
terials alluded to in his title are plaster, stucco, 
seagliola, and a species of stucco invented in 
France, and introduced by him for the first 
time in England, and which is called, “‘ stue a 
la brosse.” He claims as his invention the 
following :—First, the filling up with plaster of 
Paris, or marble cement, in the manner above 
described, the pores of the marble or stone in- 
tended to be polished, and rubbing them with 
certain hard stones, as hereinbefore described ; 
secondly, the polishing of certain other mate- 
rials used in constructing or decorating houses, 
&c.; and thirdly, in dyeing or colouring mar- 
ble, stone, and other materials, as above de- 
scribed, by wetting them with certain acids, 
salts, colouring materials, or their chemical 
combinations, as above described, by means of 
a brush or sponge. 





Correspondence, 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS, 


Sin,—I observe in your valuable weekly 
journal, that, in your notice of the construc- 
tion of various buildings, you frequently say, 
that such and such apartments are built “ fire- 
proof.” Although the making of buildings 
Jire-proof is a matter of the very first import- 
ance, yet I believe the true principle that ought 
to be adopted to make any portion of a building 
Jire-proof is seldom or never applied. 

Some twenty-five years ago, I directed a 
building (near the end of Burlington-street), 
having a floor similar to that which is at pre- 
sent called fire-proof. The intention of the 
floor built under my direction was, that it 
should be water-proof; and in taking a view of 
the floor the other day, I found it has answered 
its intended purpose admirably. Now, with 
regard to fire-proof buildings, the choice and 
proper application of fire-proof materials are 
all that is required; they being also of the 
most simple kinds, namely, bricks, clay, and 
lime mortar. Brick or tile arches, terned 
with Roman cement, will not stand against 
the action of fire; there are also other ma- 
teriuls now in use very carelessly applied. 

I am desirous to be informed by any of your 
intelligent correspondents, what methods are 
taken to render a floor or ceiling fire- proof, 
and whether any attention is paid to the con- 
struction of the external or division walls, to 
render them also fire-proof.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Wa. Surrn. 
4, Stockwell Common, Clapham-road. 





ASPHALTE FOR STAINING WOOD. 


Six,—I see in your paper for last week, you 
mention the wood-work of St. John’s Church 
as being stained with asphalte. Can any of 
the readers of your valuabie journal ioform me 
of the method of mixing it, and the preparation 
the wood receives before it is laidon? as I 
find a difficulty in making it dry. 

I am, Sir, &e., 

A Constant Sesscriper, 
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HMliscellanea, 


Traixity Cucrca, Pappixctroxs.— This 
church, which has been lately consecrated, 
was built by Mr. Higgs, under the disection 
of Mr. Cundy, the architect, It is in the 
pendicular gothic style of the 14th centary, 
and contains 1,000 pews, besides 403 sittings 
for adults and 200 for children, The chancel 
is covered, inside and out, with encaustic tiles, 
and the windows are of stained glass. The 
building originated with the Rev. John Miles, 
who offered 4,000/., with the proviso that the 
church should not cost less than 10,0002. The 
contract for building it was 14,0002, but by 
reason of extras, will be increased 4,000/. The 
Church Commissioners have given 10,0002, 
and the Bishop of London and the trustees of 
ihe Paddington estate presented the ground 
both for the site of the church and for that of 
a parsonage house attached to it, besides hav- 
ing engaged to build the latter, to which also 
the Rev. Mr. Miles has contributed upwards 
of 5007, Mr. Miles has also given the eastern 
stained-glass window, which cost him 500/. 
He has also contributed the expense of the 
decorations of the chancel, amounting to up- 
wards of eighty guineas. The building-fund 
committee, by subscription, put in the four 
stained- glass side windows, which cost 500J. 
Upwards of 2,0002 were sunk in raising the 
foundation on its low site. 

Tue Latest Excavations at Pompe. 
—While the Scientific Congress was lately 
assembled, a house was exposed which, aceord- 
ing to the Italian journals, had evidently be- 
longed to a rich citizen. The frescoes are said 
to have been well executed, but the other parts 
were not in any way remarkable. The house, 
known by the title of the “ Hunters,” is now 
entirely exposed. It is only remarkable for 
its pictures, which all relate to hunting. The 
house examined on the occasion of the visit 
of the Emperor of Russia presented nothing 
worthy of notice. A few amphore and some 
bronzes were found, but their quality was ex- 
ceedingly ordinary. The visit of the Empress 
of Russia brought to light a portable kitchen. 
It was made of iron and prepared with cavi- 
ties to receive the saucepans containing the 
meat and vegetables. A recent excavation 
has discovered a house, in one of the rooms of 
which was lying the skeleton of a man, and 
near him thirty-six silver coms and two gold 
ones. The latter were of the time of Domitian, 





and the silver pieces bore the likeness and the 


name of Vespasian. 
unlikely that this man may have been a thief, 
who was overtaken by the fiery storm whilst 
making his escape with his booty. 

Street ARcHirecture.—A_ correspon- 
dent of the Connoisseur,* speaking of the 
changes apparent in our street architecture, re- 
marks that “the only danger appears to be, “as 
regards external ornament, lest, by avoiding 
one extreme, the taste of the day ‘should tumble 
headlong into its opposite ; and, while steering 
clear of the Scylla of Insipidity, it should be 
urged into all the Charybdis of complexities. 
Nor is this a mere visionary notion. A prac- 
tical illustration presents the two extremes, 
even in one of our streets. Let any one con- 
trast the twe ends of Oxford-street, the old 
and the new ; and the want of ornament in the 
one case, and the superabundance in one or 
two of the new buildings in the other, is self- 
evident. For my part, I would almost rather 


‘suffer from a plethora, than from inanition ; 


but there are certain limits beyond which it is 
impossible to go, and these are soon reached : 
a reaction will take place; and, as in other 
smatters, a standard, somewhat varying accord. 
ing to cireumstances, will be the necessary re- 
sult. Not that I would advocate uniformity of 
design: this would be as unsatisfactory to the 
eye, as monotony to the ear. 

Faut or Houses tn Mippie-row, Hor- 
porn.—The fall of the two houses in Middle- 
row, Holborn (on the 2nd instant), will, it is 
to be hoped, lead to the entire removal of the 
block of houses forming this narrow way. 
Many of those which remain are in a state of 
great danger, and should be taken down im- 
mediately to prevent accidents. Several bouses 
fell last week in Round-court, Clerkenwell- 

reen, undermined by a rise of water from the 
leet sewer. 





* A muunthly periodical, conducted with much gbility. 


It is thought to be not | 





Scupture ror tae Liverroot Law 
Courts, &e.—It was moved, in the Live 
Council on the 5th instant, by Mr. Stewart, 
that the council should confirm the proceed- 
ings of the Improvement Committee, recom- 
mending the council to order the design for 
the sculptured work for the south pediment of 
the new buildings, to be completed under the 
direction of Mr. Cockerell. Mr. Stewart in 
moving the resolution, observed that the pay- 
ment would be spread over two or three years, 
as the workmanship would require that time 
for its execution’ Ao amendment was pro- 
posed by Mr. Rathbone, “that the sculpture 
proposed to be procured for the embeilish- 
ment of the southern pediment, beautiful as 
it is, and highly creditable though it be to 
the genius and talents of Mr. Cockerell, 
be declined, as its purchase would be incon- 
sistent with the present state of the corpora- 
tion funds.” After a few miscellaneous re- 
marks, however, the original motion was 
finally carried by a majority of 24 to 8, 

‘Tne Graveyarp Qvuestion.—Mr. Mac- 
kinnon’s Public Cemeteries Bill — having for 
its object, to prevent all interments within the 
precincts of large towns or populous places,— 
to prevent dead bodies from being kept in the 
rooms of the poorer classes for an indefinite 
time, a practice inducing many pestilential dis- 
orders,—and to limit, in some measure, the 
exorbitant charges of undertakers and others, 
which the poor are unable to pay,—bas been 
withdrawn, on the understanding that his prin- 
ciple would be “ae by the Government next 
session. Mr. Mackinnon is much too yielding. 

Cuunrcues Insurep sy tHe Storm.—The 
spire of the new church of St. George’s, Lei- 
cester, was altogether destroyed by lightning 
during the late storm, as mentioned in a cor- 
respondent’s letter, and the roofs and stair- 
cases of the church itself were also partly - 
stroyed by the falling of the spire. The pin 
nacle of the tower steeple of the church at 
Dedham, was also struck by the electric fluid 
and shivered into fragments. ‘The steeple it- 
self too, is very much shaken and rent. 

How to cur ann pore Giass Like Me- 
Ttat.—Dr. J. Ryan has been of late revealing 
to his hearers, at the P olytechnic Institution, 
‘a secret well worth knowing.” By moisten- 
ing the usual instruments with a solation of 
camphor in turpentine, instead of emery, or 
sulphate of copper, he has proved, practically, 
that glass may be cut and bored as readily and 
as safely as if it were one of the metals. 

BuckinonaM Patace ano Tue Pavilion 
at Brieuton.—It is proposed to make addi- 
tions to Buckingham Palace, at an estimated 
cost of 150,000/. To defray this in part, the 
marine pavilion, with the ground on which it 
stands, is to be sold. The alterations will be 
made under the direction of Mr. E. Blore. 

Sires ror Dwesiines ror tak Poor.— 
Lord Morpeth has withdrawn his Bills em- 
powering the Woods and Forests to dispose of 
land, at reduced prices, for the dwellings of 
the humbler classes. 

Improvement or THe Mansion Hovse. 
—It has been resolved to expend 1,000 
guineas on the improvement of the entrances 
to the Mansion House. 
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NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 


(We are compelled, by the Interference of the Stamp Office, to omit 
the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c. are to be addressed. 
For the convenience of our readers, however, they are entered in a 

~ sag at the office of “ The Builder,” 





book, aud may be seen on 
2, York-street, Covent Gar 


For the erection and deena retorts, bydraulic mains, 
condenser, F geome ~ valves and connections, street mains 
(turned and bored), with necessary bends and sy for 
the Downpatrick Gas Company, at per ton, vered in 
Downpatrick, with an accompanying 

For erecting and fitting the above Posse mae at the Down- 
patrick works, if required. Separate tenders will be received 

For a gas-holder and suspension complete, nnnes the 
Downpatrick Gas Works, Also enpesate tenders 


For the erection of the necessary of the Down- 
atrick Gas Compan 


house, - 
ouse, coal and coke ap hg yn I necirtcie po rey oe 
wall, tank, and chimney. 

For the supply and erection of metal lamp-posts in the 
town of Lurgan (Scotland). 

Ree, BENG seeing, anh Sogniinn eee Se 
formations embankment of the Shaws’ Water Com- 
pany, at Greenock. 

For a malleable iron retort-house roof, 52 feet span, for 
the Carlisle Gas Light and Coke Company. 

For two hydraulic mains, each consisting of 11 lengths of 
flanged pipe, for the Carlisle Gas Company. 

For a set of condensers, consisting of 4¢ ten-inch pipes, 
&e., for the Carlisie Gas and Coke Company. 

For cast-iron lime-mixing and water cisterns, for the Car- 
lisle Gas and Coke Company. 


For three slide valves for the above compeny. 
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For 1,000 of 24 inch rain-water pipe, and 100 heads. 
for Mr. H.C, penal, beaten. 

For 500 lengths of 3-inch pipe, and 50 heads, for Mr. 
H. C, B. Brunell, London. 

ie ey s Crean ann om ae 
Morley contract of the Leeds, Dewsbury, and Manchesicr 
Railway. 


Te ee ee an ae 
193 mi or 5 eighley to Skiptoa Celine, 
on the Laeds ‘and. Beadford line, including fencing, earth- 
work, masonry, roads, and permanent way. 

For the execution of vigehon de me Gn soem cnntean of 
, running from Keigh a 
cod Bratioed lina’ 


necessary alterations and additions at the 
the Peoples’ Hall, at Wednesbury, in Sta’- 
converting the same into @ police station- 


_For the disposal of a -established general and fur- 
i btn g at Wells next the sea, Nor- 
foik, with stock fixtures. 

For the erection and and cornices, of the lodges at level 
crossings on the Wi and Kilkeany railway, between 
Kuirensy aod Thomastown length of about 11 


For the letting of an old-established ri carpen- 
cone ih Wate? businann, Of craathacnabee spe, Eo stock and 
good-will 150/. 

Por the disposal of blae clay, from a depth of from 5 to 
100 feet, at Camden Town. 

For the construction of sewers, drains, tanks, Ac., at 
South Milton, near Gravesend. 

Re ee Oe eee 

For the erection of the proposed Queen's College, at 
Galway. 

Tar poten in an extenswwe engineering and iren- 
mongery busi wen i town. comprising siso the general 
business of 2 smith and a stone manufactory. 

For additions to, and alterations of, the Farnham work- 


ty 


For alterations and additions at the Aldershot workhouse. 

For the disposal of the steam-engine aad machinery of a 
saw-mill. 

For building sewers on the Cloth Workers’ Company's 
Estate, I fields, and in Bridie-lane, for a length of 
about 1,300 

For building sewers in Nicholas-street, New North-road, 
Hoxton, to the extent of about 956 fect. 

For building sewers in Worship-street, Shoreditch, for a 
length of about 650 feet. 

ir building sewers on the north side of Bedford-square, 

a length of about #4¢ feet. 
nomad of an ironmongery business at Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

For all the works required in the erection of the Wesleyan 
Schools at Wednesbury. 

For the disposal of the lease and good-will of a deceased 
person's extensive 2, nee carpenter's, builder’ s, 
and decorator’s premises, in Great Portland-street. 

For some second-hand glass ¢ ases, with glazed doors, 
10 feet by 6 and also counter-cases, Kc. 

For sundry repairs and decorations to be done to the parish 
church of St. James’s, Westminster. 

For the letting of Bordesley = Works on lease with 
condensing engine, machinery, & 

For the dis of the acca fixtures of an ofl and 
colourman’s in London. 

For the erection of a new theatre at Leamington. 

For the sale of a retail ironmenger's business at Royal 
Leamington Spa 

For the disposal of an oid-established builder's busi ness 
near London. 

For the sale of 20,000 to 80,000 blocks of round redwood 


sleepers. 
fs the erection of schools at Walton Ch urchyard ( Liver- 
)e 
For the d i of a plumber’s, painter's, and glasier's 





business, in a market town twenty to thirty milcs from 
London. 


* Por about 35,000 feet of new 3-inch Sma ne pag 
and for paving with it « footpath at Mile-end-road 

For the purchase of the whole apparatus lately used at 
the Coventry Union Workouse, for making gas. 

For building sewers in various streets at Birmingham. 

For 150 to 200 cast-iron pans, to hold from 156 to 220 gal- 





lons each—enamelied preferred. 
For the di -p ime amet wer’ |b s and 
stock at Pem 


Pig id a supply oe 80 fi fathoms of yellow deal ends and |oards 





For the diepoeal of a small tubular, high-pressure, eight - 
horse power steam-boiler. 
For the construction of a well for the Union Workhouse, 
Old Windsor. 
For the disposal of a three- ae power portable condens- 
ing engine, by Messrs. Bramah 
eee 
APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 
At Leith: « quantity of Honduras and Cuba mahogaer, 
and Bahia and Rie pain At 
At Greenock: a cargo of elm and pine tieber, spruce 
deals, &e. 
At Yarmouth; a cargo of white battens in small lots. 


At or near Lechwinnoch, Scotland: sboat 129 lots of larch 
and Seots fir. 


At the kitchen of the Hon. Soc, of Lincoln’s-inn : ail the 
fittings. 


surplus fixtures and 
At Birmingham : a stock of mason’s and 
other tools, with chimmey-pieces, various sorta of 
marble in slabs and scantlings, and of stone and flags, Ke. 
At Smithfield market: in 


At Det, nee ie einene aaien: Ge. ing Be 


At Belfast: a of white and oak timber, 
Pe + S cargo pine spruce 





Hore 
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THE BUILDER. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ §. B.’’ (Barnstaple).—BSee joo odvertioement on first page 
of Berio No. 182. 
W. C.’’—The date of the building at Malines should be 


ee Sei ae Ne. I”’—We will find an opportanity 


on ice weils. 


bah wy oer 
"The letter is 
“ R.’’—Next week. destroyed, 

“T. W."—We will endeavour to call. 

“He owe correspondent favour us with 

ii em our us asi t 
oe Comente.”” A correspondent é 
ae _ wishes to know a cement 
that will withstand the acid in beer. ge airy 


Received,—* BR. 8. 4 Professor D.,"" ** Hh JL 
“ R. T. 8.,"" “w. D.,” “ Mesers. B.,”’ ah votes 
Peschei’s ‘* Elements of Physics,” translated by E. West, 
vols. ii, and ili. Longman & Co 

Erratum.—In Professor Willie's account of York Cathe- 
dral, p. 362, 2nd colamn, for “ ach:’’ read “apse.” 











OLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS. 


“* We have recently inspected a number of portraits taken 
by Mr. BEARD, which are quite beautiful. The colour is 
uniform, and 80 To sya as not to affect the likeness in 


an 9 oe 

her EARD’S gers are 85, King William- 
street, City (where application for license ligense shou be made), 
34, Parliament-street, Westminster, and the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution, Regent-street. 


~ — + v2 eo emo 


rERRING’S PAT ENT SAFETY 

WINDOW,—Aall Sah: Sik eee or repairing 
windows atanend. No housek ignorant of 
= ee invention. Sim © Sheep and effectual ; 
will repay cost every two years 5 to 10 cent. to 
oe te No one should buy or rent one without 
it ow in the hin 
Suinhes and the pebie oon inieer ie oo aa and have 
licenses, at the Patent Steam Bed-feather Factory, 14, Kings- 
gate-street, London.—JOHNSON and PASK, Makers. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 


Manufacturer of Sashes and ,———-, 
[lle Frames, and Joiner to the | 




















Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, Fins- 

+, bury- square. Well-seasoned 

i materials, superior workman- 

ship, lowest prices. Upwards 

4 of — Doors and a large va- 

y of Sashes and Frames 
aeays on Sale. Glazed 


> 


i 
{ 























- 'y packed for the country. 
Steam-strack Mouldings in any quantity. —N.B, This Esta- 
blishment is worth the notice of all engaged on building. 


LASS for SKYLIGHTS and other pur- 
poses, British Sheet and Crown Glass in Squares or 

Crates, 10s. per cent. cheaper than any other house for cash ; 
every quality and po warp ready at a minute’s notice.—R. 








COGA , 48, Leicester-square, London. 
” SASHES primed, glazed, and sent to any part of London 
at 5d. per foot. 


UILDERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, 
and others, cuppiied with every article used in the 
trade upon the best wholesale terms. 
FOREIGN SHEET. BRITISH SHEET. 
BRITISH CROWN, PROPAGATING GLASSES, 
Coloured _ Ornamental Glass, _ yoy and 
Sheet Plate, for Shop fronts, Shew-cases, &e, The largest 
stock of Cheap Glass in London for HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES, 
Dry and Good Colours of the best quality; Brushes 
Dryers, and every article used in the Trade Warranted. 
VARNISHES and GENUINE WHITE LEAD; 
MILLED LEAD IN SHEETS 22s. per ewt.; Lead 
238. percwt. Pamps, Water-closets, Basins, Brass-wor 4 
and all materials used by Plumbers. 
For complete lists priced.—Address to R. COGAN, 
WINDOW GLASS, LEAD, and COLOUR WARE. 
HOUSE, 5, Princes-street, Leicester- -square, Longon. 


RITISH and FOREIGN SHEET 
GLASS for Horticultural purposes, &c., may be had 
at JAMES BROMLEY’S, 315, Ox ord-street, London, at 
the following reduced prices :— 
gee Tages mem dhe oll ee Baa of coarse 13 o7., at 
44d. per foot, or fourth qualit: y+ foot ; ditto, 16 oz. 
i or cut to ary size 





and Crown Window Glass.—A discount to the Trade. 





TO THE PLATE GLASS TRADE. 


HE BIRMINGHAM PLATE AND 
CROWN GLASS COMPANY, “Registered,” beg 

to inform the Trade and Public, that the extension of their 
Works at Smethwick, near Birmingham, being now com- 
pleted, their Warchouse, 141, Fleet-street, London, is now 
their Plate Glass, whieh will be 


ylights notice.— 
Orders addressed to B. MOSS, y's Warchouse, i41, 
Fieet-street, London, will be ya to. 





INDOW GLASS, LEAD, VARNISH, 
) and COLOUR MANUFACTORY.—Crown Window 
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DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS. 
ea LONG to inform his 
Friends and the Public, that he can now Orna- 
3d, foot i 
fast built twe of the 
to execute extensive 





TAINED GLASS, Manufactured in the 
style of the middle , for church windows and Go- 

thic edifices, by JAMES A x. FORREST, 19, Old Hay- 
ene Spe Designs given free, where the work is 


"han and CROWN GLASS for HOR- 
TICULTURAL PURPOSES, at the most moderate 





be obtained in at the shortest 
. | Goon ae “c "CLAUDET and HOt GHTON'S Wholesale and 
Retail Glass Warehouse, 89, High Holborn. 





ATENT PLATE GLASS, Sheet and 
Crown Window Glass, Coloured and Painted Glass, 
wholesale and retai!, at CLAUDET and ro ik $ ape? s, 
Window Glass Warehouse, 89, High Holborna.— Lists of the 
reduced prices forwarded free on on application. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
WARD, Glazier, 125, Union-street, 
Borough, is enabled to Prime and Glaze new 
Sashes with Crown Glass at 4$d. per foot; sent to an oom 
of London at 6d. per foot.—For CASH ONLY.—Ali 
post-paid. 


LASS SHADES.—For the Preservation 

of CLOCKS, Ja anagem ORNAMENTS, WAX 
FLOWERS, or any other articles which fue be by 
dust or flies, "are singe the repeal of the du ass sold 
at very reduced prices at CLAUDET and OUGHTON’S 
Wholesale and Hetail Glass Shade Warehowe, 89, High 
n. 


OREIGN SHEET GLASS, &e.—C. 
JARVIS has a Large Stock of Foreign "Sheet Glass in 
cases of all sizes, of the Stoutest kind, at very reduced 
prices. Also BRITISH SHEET GLASS of various sub- 
stances. Small Glass, &c., on the Lowest Terms. For 
Ready Money only. At his Old Established WINDOW 
GLASS WARE OUSE, 38, Great Castle-street, a few 
doors from Regent-street. 

















OLOURED GLASS for WINDOWS. 
—CLAU DET and HOUGHTON, 89, High Holborn, 
beg to notify that they are now able to supply COLOURED 
GLASS at prices so from reduced as to make it available 
for many purposes which it has hitherto been ex- 
eluded on of i They have — on 
hand the largest variety ‘ot colours = can be obtai 
of which they invite an inspection.—Lists of prices may be 
bad upon application. 


HEAP ROMAN CEMENT is sold in 
Casks that will not contain five bushels, even by some 
manufacturers of a very respectable name. Consumers should 
see that the standard size cask is 29 inches long by 174 across 
the head, outside measure. Any workman with a rule in his 
pocket can ascertain this. 


ROMAN CEMENT. 
I M. BLASHFIELD, successor to W yatt, 
@ Parker, and Co., the original Patentees, leave 

to acquaint Architects and Builders, that they many Be sup 
plied with the genuine Roman Cement as at 
Albion Wharf, Holland-street, Surrey, foot of Blackfriars’ - 
bridge; and also Atkinson’s Cement, Plaster of Paris, Tes- 
sellated Pavement, &c. 

J. M. Blashfield especially calle the attention of Builders 
to the size of the cement casks, which are warranted to hold 
five bushels. 


KEENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. | 

Wy ier T noticing CAUTIONS, which 

are as absurd as they are uncalled for, or dis roving 
assertions, which carry with them their own refatation, the 
patentees of KEENE’S CEMENT venture to believe, that 
this material will yery advantageously stand the test of com- 
parison with any pnt go a similar nature, however IN- 
VALUABLE, now before the public. They derive this 
opinion from its all but exclusive use in the new buildings 
north of Hyde-park, on the Brompton estate, and in many 
other — and private edifices, both in London and the 
others may be mentioned the works re- 

















tensivel pee oh for s' 
stone in paving ries floors of the corridors an 

Patentees and manufacturers, J. B. WHITE & SONS, 
aitenh-atonat, ‘Wentestnater, 


” MARTIN? 8 FIRE. -PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL 
ME 


AUTION. 


— Messrs. STEVENS and 
SON, Patentees, ee ee ee 


— erall ag 
0 poe se ly said to po aa 
cae P 





seen. 
themselves, that MARTIN’S CEMENT ie 
totally diag in composition and manufacture from every 
other, and, emgage is x , 

chemical agency upon any with which it may 


ts surface (which may 
Prat pt NEVER THROWS 0 
will peep ong in four days, without 


Canning -place, 











ATENT METALLIC SAND CEMENT, 
requiring no colour or paint, and free from cracks and 

cep owe oped osces Pp Ae a cask; 2s. 6d. allowed 
returned in good 3¢ bashels common 

send te ts clihed @ anh beth af D8 Metallic Cement, which will 
float 14 yards of stucco.~-Appl Lanne otene Cement 
Wharf, King’s-road, Camden New 


HE PROJECTED RAILWAY 
ENSON, LOGAN, and CO.’S PATENT 
METALLIC SAND CEMENT, — Its — as 
ee to the bi reo | a, &. 
zs, "Gray's 





ist.—** The great tenacity with which it adheres to brick, 

stone, and iron. 
endly. -—** Its freedom (when properly applied) from those 
cements ly used for 


4thly.—** The increased hardness which it acquires from 


exposure to atmospheric influences. 

Sthly.-*‘ The great beauty, accu and a ed of 
the mouldings, capitals of Franco crockets, finials, and 
other architectural enrichments 8 formed of 


it, the smallest and most delicate members of which, as well 
as the sharpest arises, have withstood uninjured the severi- 
ie of our climate di many winters, and now present 
peter fect and ly finished appearance as would be 

by stone carvings carefully executed. 

"a The excellent and le tone of colour which 
it assumes paeneeye and retains without the aid of any 
colouring or ting. 

** And lastly, its extreme hardness and almost entire in- 
compressibility when used as a mortar in the construction of 
inverted or relieving arches, foundations under important 
yo prearn pte and small bearing piers, which have to sus- 

weights. For all these purposes it has been ex- 

tensvey used under my directions, and in some cases has 

been exposed to very severe trials. The results have, how- 

ever, without one exception, been most satisfactory; and I 

do not believe that there are any known substances so well 

adapted for the execution of works, in which the greatest 
strength and durability are essential.’ 

Price of Metallic Sand at Swansea (place of manufacture), 
10s. har or supplied in London at 20s, per ton of twenty- 
one s. 

Perec information will be given, and shewn, 

on application to Mr. C. K, DYER, 4, New Broad-street, 
and at the Metallic Cement Wharf, King’s-road (opposite 
Pratt-street), Camden New Town, London. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER. 
poly SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 

EN 
OHNS” and CO."S PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT.—The following are the positive advan 

possessed by this Inyention over we pa hitherto m- 

troduced :—it will effectually nor other wine It will _— 

vegetate nor turn green, . Itw 
never crack, blister, nor oth ps off. It will = a complete 

Sah to any ris io covaed with it. It so closely 


Sea-side. Leis cake te keaaas wc cdaat Clee 
at an . It will adhere to any substance, even to 
Wendl Soom, ut Gites. It will carry a larger of 
Sand than any other Cement. and be- 
comes perfect when other Cements begin to perish. It may 
be through the Winter, as frost has no effeet upon it. 
It may be used on the Inner Walls of new Houses, which 


z 


way Be pegend ore ot pe Se Roofs laid or 
pointed wit PY eric tate ae 
severest Storms. Any Plasterer may apply it, the Instruc- 


Architects and Builders who have used this Cement have 
declared that it requires only to be known, to be universally 


preferred. 
Spocinnas may be eS fully describing 


the Cement of application, ; with a 
volume of Testimonials from every y 

noes ogee fice of “‘ The Builder,”’ 
and of MANN CO., SOLE AGENTS for the Patentees, 
&, Maiden- : of whom 
abe mae be bee, 

JOHNS CO.’ PATENT STONE-COLOUR 
sTUucco NT, over ex- 
terior Walls of Houses that have been Roman 
or other Cements, and which have become dirty and disco- 
loured. me Se Geet Sead aia Cee Se Se ee 
White Lead Paint, which will frequently come off in flakes, 
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